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Curriculum Conference for South 
Carolina Teachers. A new type of 
attack upon curriculum revision in 
South Carolina was attempted at a 
recent conference held at the Parker 
Schools, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina. Fifty teachers from town 


and county schools in the state were 
invited to come to Greenville and 
spend a week in observation, con- 
ference, and discussion regarding 
the “center of interest” type of 


teaching which is being used in the 
elementary grades of the Parker 
District Schools. 

The conference was made pos- 
sible by cooperation between the 
State Department of Education, the 
Parker School District, and one of 
the large foundations. The teach- 
ers were housed at the Poinsett 
Hotel in Greenville. Each morning 
they were taken to elementary 
schools in the Parker District that 
serves the educational needs of the 
people in the cotton mill communi- 
ties which surround the city of 
Greenville. The mornings were 
spent in class observation and visi- 
tation. At a noon luncheon the 
teacher led a discussion regarding 
the work in her grade. In the 
afternoons more lengthy and sys- 
tematic conferences took place. 
Panels, symposia, and group discus- 
sions on various phases of progres- 
sive education were held. 
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Each day different phases of 
teaching were emphasized. The 
meaning of the center of interest, 
materials of instruction, special 
equipment for modern schools, and 
newer trends in education were the 
themes of special afternoon meet- 
ings. The work of the Greenville 
Library, a model county and city 
unit, was described at one meeting. 
A program for coordinating and 
redirecting social activities, which is 
being attempted by the Greenville 
County Council for Community 
Development, was outlined at a din- 
ner conference. Attendance at a 
meeting of the Greenville County 
Council of White Leaders on Negro 
Education gave the visiting teach- 
ers an opportunity to hear the re- 
ports on the improvements taking 
place in Negro schools in Green- 
ville County. 

The chief speaker at the confer- 
ence was Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick. A dinner was given in his 
honor on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 3. Later he addressed a group 
of fifteen hundred teachers and 
college professors at the auditorium 
of the Woman’s College of Furman 
University. Mr. L. P. Hollis, 
Superintendent, and Mr. James S. 
Tippett, Curriculum Adviser, the 
Parker District Schools, were the 
leaders of the conference. 





Curriculum Study in St. Francois 
County, Missouri. During the 
school year 1936-37 the teachers of 
St. Francois County met in a single 
group once each month and studied 
developments and trends relative to 
the newer philosophy of education. 
Prof. Chas. A. Lee of Washington 
University, St. Louis, directed the 
discussions. This year three groups 
have been organized, viz.: lower 
grade, upper grade, and high school. 
Each section meets once a month, 
all groups meeting the same night. 
The general theme of the work this 
year is an attempt to understand the 
philosophy, the techniques, and the 
use of materials in teaching by 
means of integrated units of sub- 
ject matter and activities. An ex- 
tensive study is being made of cur- 
rent literature in the field. Teach- 
ers report their experiences with 
the new plan. The Flat River 
schools, located at the center of 
southeast Missouri’s Lead Belt, 
serve as host for the curriculum 
conferences. The work is being 
directed by a steering committee of 
seven members. 


County Wide Studies of School 


Programs. A dozen county wide 
studies of the school programs of 
work are being conducted as bases 
for Masters’ theses under the direc- 
tion of Professor A. V. Overn of 
the University of North Dakota. 
Some are being made in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and northern 
Minnesota. The investigators will 
extend further the county wide 
school district organizational sur- 
veys now nearing completion in all 
counties of North Dakota and a 
number of counties in the border- 
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ing states. Their purpose is to pro- 
vide a reasonable factual basis for 
such reorganization as may equalize 
the accessibility of high schools to 
rural and urban young people, pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for all, and 
insure every child of the commonly 
desired educational opportunities 
regardless of where he was born 
within the state. 

These new county surveys will 
analyze the program of studies of- 
fered in all the schools, the richness 
or meagerness of the extracurric- 
ulum available to each pupil, the 
teacher and pupil load, the social 
advantages, and all the extra serv- 
ices provided to aid the develop- 
ment of the pupils by agencies hav- 
ing supervision over such things 
as attendance, guidance, medical, 
dental and nursing needs, play- 
grounds, the educational organiza- 
tion of the school, testing and other 
essential services. At this writing 
five of these studies are nearing 
completion. 


Curriculum Revision in Alaska. 
The Board of Education of the 
Territory of Alaska has authorized 
the Commissioner of Education to 
develop new courses of study for 
the elementary and high schools. 
There are no summer sessions in 
Alaska where teachers may get to- 
gether under special guidance, and 
the ninety schools are scattered all 
over the Territory, which covers an 
area one-fifth the size of the United 
States. Our solution: recent cur- 
riculum revision bulletins of two 
or three states are being sent all 
teachers of smaller schools, as well 
as principals and superintendents of 
larger schools, with the request that 
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they study them, and send in sug- 
gestions for curriculum revision for 
the Alaska schools. A summer en- 
campment is planned where as 
many as can will assemble, go over 
suggestions made, and minimum es- 
sentials of courses will be developed. 
These will be sent to city schools, 
with a request that they develop 
courses suitable to their communi- 
ties. A committee will help formu- 
late courses suitable for rural 
schools, in accordance with the sev- 
eral needs. No funds are available 
as yet, and until the Legislature 
meets in 1939, all expenses of 
travel, etc., will have to be met by 
individuals taking part. 


New Rural Schools for Old. 
Persons interested in the improve- 


ment of educational opportunities 
for rural areas will be interested in 
the work of the W. K. Kellogg 


Foundation in seven counties in 
Michigan. This enterprize promises 
an eloquent demonstration of the 
possibilities for child welfare in 
rural communities with reasonable 
financial support. Among the edu- 
cational services provided with the 
purpose of developing local initia- 
tive, leadership and support are 
these: annual teacher encampments ; 
summer scholarships at universities 
and colleges, (450 in 1937) ; post- 
graduate scholarships for profes- 
sional workers; speakers for com- 
munity and teacher groups; exten- 
sive library facilities for children 
and adults, (10,000 children’s books 
are now circulating in the schools) ; 
field courses and professional field 
service from universities and col- 
leges. The field service includes 
the opportunity to obtain credit 
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toward undergraduate and graduate 
degrees, practical assistance on 
school problems, community educa- 
tion, and the discussion of founda- 
tions and procedures of curriculum 
reconstruction. The changes in 
school practice resulting from these 
and other services are providing 
new schools for old. 


Training of Recreational Leaders. 
A Conference on the College Train- 
ing of Recreational Leaders was 
held recently at the University of 
Minnesota, at the joint invitation of 
Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman of 
the University of Minnesota Com- 
mittee on Training for Recreation 
Leadership, and Dr. E. C. Linde- 
man, Director of the Recreation Di- 
vision of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. The conference was 
composed of invited delegates from 
twenty-five universities in twenty- 
two states, together with a number 
of government officials and public 
recreation leaders. The work of 
the conference revolved around five 
committees. Reports of these com- 
mittees were considered by the con- 
ference and they, together with a 
summary of the discussion and of 
addresses by Dr. Lindeman and Dean 
M. S. MacLean, are being edited 
for publication. In addition to out- 
lining a college curriculum for 
training recreation leaders, a num- 
ber of research projects are being 
proposed to certain research and 
government agencies. An Interim 
Committee to plan another such 
national conference is to be appoint- 
ed by Dr. Lindeman and Dr. 
Wrenn, with the latter acting as 
chairman. The 1937 conference 
held in the new University of Min- 
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nesota Center for Continuation 
Study building, was subsidized by 
grants to the University from the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Doris Duke Foundation. 


Textbook and Curriculum Col- 
lections, The University of Texas. 
The University of Texas has re- 
organized its Curriculum and Text- 
book libraries on a permanent func- 
tional basis. The new combined 
library of 15,000 volumes is now 
permanently housed in commodious 
quarters in Sutton Hall (the home 
of the School of Education). In 
addition to the steel stack room, a 
card catalog and reception room, a 
librarian’s room, and a large study 
room are now available. A per- 
manent library and clerical staff 
have been assigned to take care of 
the new service. 


Colorado Regional Study Confer- 
ence on the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum. Under the leadership of 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, the 
Progressive Education Association 
sponsored a regional study confer- 
ence in Denver, on January 13, 14, 
15, at the West Denver High 
School. About 400 Colorado teach- 
ers and administrators attended the 
study group sessions, and more than 
twice that number attended the gen- 
eral sessions. V. M. Rogers, super- 
intendent of schools at Boulder, was 
chairman of the conference. 


Acquainting the Public with Cur- 
riculum Revision. The official 
magazine of the Texas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has recently 
been made into an attractive publi- 
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cation with a monthly circulation 
of about 120,000. At the invitation 
of the editorial board, W. A. Stig- 
ler, Director of Curriculum for 
Texas, has prepared six articles, 
explaining in non-technical terms 
the curriculum revision movement 
in the state. The first of these ar- 
ticles appeared in the January issue, 
and each of the next five issues will 
carry an article. The interest is 
almost universal among the 48,000 
teachers; the colleges are revising 
their programs for teacher-training ; 
and through stories in the magazine, 
discussions at local parent-teacher 
meetings and luncheon clubs, and 
radio broadcasts, the public is 
rapidly becoming acquainted with 
the efforts to improve the entire 
program of the public schools. 


Wilson (Arkansas) School 
Writes Bulletin. The faculty of the 
Wilson (Arkansas) School is now 
engaged in writing a curriculum 
bulletin for use in the Wilson 
schools. The bulletin is the out- 
growth of problems and classroom 
units, that have actually been 
taught in the school. 


A Guide in Conservation of For- 
ests. Curriculum directors and pro- 


duction committees should find 
Forest Conservation, a United 
States Forest Service publication, a 
valuable aid in curriculum work in 
the area of conservation of natural 
resources. This bulletin translates 
and organizes into school language 
the field of conservation which is 
much talked about and seldom un- 
derstood. Forest Conservation is a 
series of unit plans prepared for the 
senior high school level. While it 
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is pointed toward the social studies 
there is considerable related science 
included. The units consist of 
problems, objectives indicating pos- 
sible outcomes, overview, ap- 
proaches, content, activities, thought 
stimulating questions, tests, and 
bibliography. This publication is 
to be followed by others for differ- 
ent subjects and levels. Copies may 
be secured free by writing the 
United States Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Consumers Union Offers Class- 
room Quiz. Radios, automobiles, 
household oils, cereals, laxatives are 
some of the subjects covered in 
Consumers Union’s new aid to con- 
sumer education — the Consumer 
Quiz. It is designed to aid teachers 


who incorporate buying education 


in home economics, economics, 
science and _ personal hygiene 
classes, as well as those giving full- 
time courses in consumer education. 
The Consumer Quiz is published 
monthly, and based largely on Con- 
sumers Union Reports. It provides 
questions and answers based on 
scientific investigation and outlines 
projects to be carried out by the 
students. A bibliography is given 
for each project, including, when- 
ever possible, government pam- 
phlets and other publications which 
can be obtained at minimum cost. 
Sample copies of the Consumer 
Quiz may be secured by writing to 
Consumers Union, 55 Vandam 
Street, New York City. 


Curriculum Activities at Man- 
hattan (Kansas). A number of 
school groups including teachers of 
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one-room schools, high schools, and 
city elementary schools have been 
organized for the purpose of co- 
operating in the Kansas Program 
for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. A meeting of all groups from 
the entire area was held in Man- 
hattan on January 29 to plan for the 
construction of study materials to 
be used in the classroom. 


Curriculum Laboratory for So- 
cial Studies Teachers. The State 
University of Iowa is inaugurating 
a laboratory for secondary teachers 
of social studies in connection with 
the regular eight-weeks summer 
session for 1938. Teachers will de- 
vote half time to the actual con- 
struction of instructional materials 
to be used in their schools the fol- 
lowing year. They will also carry 
a general course in principles of 
curriculum construction and a 
course in either history, political 
science, sociology or economics. 
The laboratory is to be directed by 
William Brown, Director of Sec- 
ondary Curriculum, Los Angeles 
public schools, who will also teach 
the general curriculum unit. He will 
be assisted by three of the Univer- 
sity High School social studies staff, 
each to aid in one division of the 
field. In this way teachers will find 
it possible to work on special prob- 
lems without sacrificing the close 
and systematic supervision so es- 
sential in curriculum construction 
activities. The program is a joint 
project of the College of Education, 
and the history and political science 
departments of the University. En- 
rollment will be limited to fifty 
teachers and the program will ex- 
tend from June 13 to August 5. 
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A Summer Workshop in English. 
To provide English teachers with 
an opportunity to work intensively 
on curricular and teaching prob- 
lems the University of Pittsburgh 
is announcing a Summer Work- 
shop in Secondary English. This 
will run intensively for the month 
of July. Each enrolled student will 
work with two or more small 
groups, organized to meet the ex- 
pressed needs and wishes of the 
class members. The consultants, 
Miss Ellen Geyer, of the University 
faculty, and Mrs. Carrie Bell Parks 
Norton, of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, were largely re- 
sponsible for the final assembly of 
the Pennsylvania Course of Study 
in Literature for Secondary 
Schools, issued in 1935. 


Social Science Curriculum Study. 
Details of a social science curric- 
ulum study have been announced 


by Commissioner Rockwell. The 
curriculum study begun some time 
ago by a committee under the 
chairmanship of A. C. Krey, pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Minnesota, comprises courses of 
study in the social studies for 
grades 1-13. 

The plans just announced call 
for the development of the ma- 
terials prepared under Dr. Krey’s 
direction by actual experimentation 
in typical school situations. For 
such experimentation the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the State 
Department of Education have 
drawn up a cooperative agreement 
and have jointly employed a re- 
search associate who will supervise 
use of the proposed materials in 
various elementary and secondary 
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schools as well as teachers’ colleges 
of the state. 

The proposed course of study 
differs from the present course out- 
lines in‘that it emphasizes through- 
out the need of relating current 
community activities and problems 
to the whole field of social, eco- 
nomic, and political history and de- 
velopment. 

Alma Jensen of Minneapolis will 
supervise the work in the schools. 
It is estimated that the experi- 
mental phase of the program will 
continue through May of 1938. 


Bulletin on Community School. 
“Planning a Community School” 
is the title of Service Bulletin No. 
4 issued by the Curriculum Labora- 
tory of Northwestern University. 
The bulletin describes the prelimi- 
nary thinking and activities of the 
staff which established the North- 
western University—Evanston unit 
of the Evanston Township High 
School. 


Urban Students Sample Rural 
Environment. Over forty-five boys 
and girls in Grade IX of the Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College 
lived for one week in farmhouses 
and observed and participated in 
the work of the rural community. 
In that particular community there 
was the range of a century in the 
use of the machine and in other 
processes of living. The country- 
side was rich in the history of the 
changing culture of New England. 
‘The experience gave the pupils 
some basic understandings for their 
work on the grade theme, which 
was Living in a Machine Age. The 
teachers of social studies, science, 
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household arts, and health educa- 
tion cooperated in guiding the 
work of the pupils. 


Program at Grandfalls, Texas. 
The public schools of Grandfalls, 
Texas, are well along in their 
second year of a curriculum re- 
vision program. Among the inno- 
vations adopted in September, 
1936, are: substitution of notes and 
conferences in place of grades and 
marks; abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment; material reduction of 
home assignments; institution of a 
twelve grade system; placing of all 
clubs and other such school-spon- 
sored activities in the regular 
schedule; increased vocational and 
recreational offerings; introduction 
of an activity program of instruc- 
tion, based on natural interests of 
the child; and the introduction of 
a required “Integrated Course” at 
each grade level of a six-year high 
school. The “Integrated Course” 
has a social science core and is 
taught by units, or topics, suitable 
to the grade level. Recommenda- 
tions and courses of study published 
by the Texas Curriculum Revision 
Committee are being utilized for 
their help in leadership and direc- 
tion in solving the problem of se- 
quence from grade to grade, and 
within the grades. Careful consid- 
eration and weight are being given 
the problems of individuals and 
student groups in the light of local 
living conditions, customs, etc. 


Teachers of Preston, Idaho, Con- 
tinue Study. Teachers of the Pres- 
ton Public Schools are continuing 
their professional study this year. 
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Professional study committees have 
worked with Superintendent R. F. 
Campbell in formulating the pro- 
gram. Since the activity approach 
is rather new to the school teach- 
ers in the elementary schools, they 
have chosen to learn more about con- 
struction processes such as the use 
of tools, clay modeling, etc. Teach- 
ers in the junior and senior high 
schools have chosen to undertake 
a social survey of Preston and 
Franklin County. It is felt that 
this survey is basic to curriculum 
development. A committee com- 
posed of Dean John R. Nichols, 
Dr. W. S. Shipley, John Snidecor, 
Elizabeth Crandall and Loretta 
Byers from the University of 
Idaho at Pocatello is acting in an 
advisory capacity to the Preston 
group. Several joint elementary 


and secondary meetings have been 
planned. Some of these are given 
over to visits to industries impor- 
tant to the community such as: 
power plant, brick plant, sugar mill 
and phosphate plant. 


Elon College Works with Its 
Curriculum. Realizing that a col- 
lege must make itself conformable 
to its environment in lending the 
greatest possible good, Elon College 
has a curriculum committee ap- 
pointed with Dean J. D. Messick 
as Chairman, whose purpose it is 
to ascertain wherein the most pos- 
sible good may be obtained. Al- 
ready a course in Practical Home 
Economics is being given as a one 
year elective for upper class stu- 
dents and homemakers of the com- 
munity. A one year science survey 
course is being offered to those 
students who do not pursue courses 
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in the natural sciences. A course in 
the orientation of sociology and a 
course in the introduction of phi- 
losophy are being offered as elec- 
tives. Shakespeare and dramatics 
are being taught as stage produc- 
tions. In the school of music a one 
year course is being offered in the 
general appreciation and study of 
hymns and other familiar types of 
music. American History and 
American Literature, and English 
History and English Literature are 
being taught in correlation. 


The Homemaking Education 
Program in Pennsylvania. The 
Homemaking Program in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Pennsylvania is being 
developed and expanded as a result 
of recent Federal and State Legis- 
lation. The George-Deen Act and 
the new State Vocational Educa- 
tion Act have resulted in a new 
State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion emphasizing Homemaking 
Training for boys as well as girls 
on the Secondary School Level, for 
out-of-school youth and for adults. 
The additional funds made avail- 
able through the George-Deen Act 
have given encouragement to ex- 
tending the County Supervisory 
Program to twelve additional coun- 
ties and to adding an Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer to work in cooper- 
ation with the Pennsylvania State 
College and the Department of 
Public Instruction. The State 
Teachers Colleges at Mansfield and 
Indiana have had the services of an 
Itinerant Teacher Trainer for the 
past two years. 
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Improvement of New Mexico 
High Schools. On October 2, four- 
teen educators representing every 
phase of high school instruction, 
supervision, and administration met 
with the State High School Super- 
visor, Mr. J. R. Mullins, at the 
State Department of Education in 
Santa Fe and formulated a definite 
plan of organization to be submitted 
to the State Board of Education for 
a State Program of the Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. The group also made plans 
for carrying on group activities in 
preparation for the above program. 


Work on the Curriculum in Mis- 
souri. The interest in curriculum 
work in this state is increasing. 
The problem is being attacked from 
many angles. The people engaged 
in curriculum revision are thinking 
more about the fundamental phi- 
losophy underlying education and 
less about producing a definite 
course of study for someone else 
to follow. 


Correction. An outstanding 
course of study for special classes 
listed on page 365 of the December, 
1937, number of the CurrIcULUM 
JouRNAL under Newport, New 
York, should have read Northport, 
New York. The title of this publi- 
cation is A Suggested Curriculum 
for the Non-regent Pupils from 
Northport High School. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PROBLEMS OF SCOPE AND 
SEQUENCE 


By Georce W. HARTMANN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Honesty compels one to acknowl- 
edge that the issues which center 
about the term “curriculum” are 
among the most fundamental, dif- 
ficult, and subtle in the entire range 
of educational theory and practice. 
The referents or operations implied 
by the noun are numerous and often 
definable only by allusions to com- 
plicated personal and social activi- 
ties. It is probably easier to say 
something foolish and harder to 
offer any wisdom in this area than 
in any comparable specialty within 
the domain of pedagogy. 

Nevertheless, I suspect we would 
all recognize as appropriate curric- 
ular questions such problems as 
what to teach as well as what to 
exclude from the learner’s field of 
experience, when to present certain 
types of developmental stimuli, how 
to arrange the pattern of presenta- 
tion, who shall receive specified 
kinds of instruction, where these 
processes shall occur, and above all 
why they should be made to happen. 
These topics touch upon most, if 
not all, of the basic items involved 
in any program of education that 
the curriculum field easily becomes 
confused with the whole range of 
teaching and learning functions. If 
this be an inadmissible expansion, 
the confinement of the curriculum 
problem to a rational determination 
of instructional content—as though 
a craftsman could change materials 
without also changing tools and 
procedures—is an equally repugnant 
restriction of its scope. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH AS COORDI- 
NATING DEFINITE ENDS 
AND MEANS 


Conceptually, the matter is great- 
ly simplified by considering the mu- 
tual adjustment of ends and means 
as the crux of the situation. A 
course of study derives its signifi- 
cance from the personal and social 
goals it serves and consequently 
stands in an instrumental relation 
to these objectives. A curriculum 
for its own sake is a pure monstros- 
ity incapable of survival. A cur- 
riculum, like every other set of 
events in nature, implies something 
beyond itself; in no sense can it 
ever be “self-contained.” Where 
there is confusion in curriculum- 
making two, and only two, causes 
are generally operative: either un- 
certainty as to particular aims exists 
or there is a faulty adaptation of 
ways for achieving these ends. In 
my judgment, the correction of 
these defects is the alpha and 
omega of all curricular insight. 

In what has just been said there 
is no intention of divorcing objec- 
tives and procedures. Not only are 
they linked inextricably by spatio- 
temporal factors — they normally 
blend into a unitary total since 
means assume an end-quality and 
ends (because there apparently is 
no true final end) compulsively ab- 
sorb some of the attributes of the 
means. A noble goal suffers in 
nobility when ignoble steps are 
taken to reach it, and intelligent and 
efficient devices become stupid and 
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wasteful when used for foolish 
purposes. Making trains run on 
time by abolishing political democ- 
racy and teaching Latin skillfully so 
that an unscholarly preparatory 
schoolboy can enter a traditional 
college with social prestige are some 
of the deadly consequences of de- 
stroying the wholeness inherent in 
the ends-means pattern. Goals and 
methods are simply complementary 
poles of the same action-process. 


VALUES AS CENTRAL IN CURRICULUM 
THEORY 


If the foregoing analysis is 
sound, then a determination of the 
conditions under which values arise, 
maintain themselves, and pass away 
is a prerequisite to any “scientific” 
treatment of the curriculum. The 
same objective situation, practice, 
skill, or attitude may have real 
positive values in 1890 and be al- 
together lacking in value—or even 
be a threat to other values—in 1938. 
Curricula must constantly be re- 
vised because all values, as 
Nietzsche acutely observed, are 
themselves subject to transvalua- 
tion. 

It has been customary to assert 
that educational philosophy and 
educational sociology — the ethics 
and politics of school life—define 
the broad ends of professional en- 
deavor and that educational 
psychology as a technical discipline 
is essentially a handmaiden to these, 
assisting them in achieving their 
objectives. Typically, a minimum of 
arithmetical ability is declared by 
various “authorities” to be a de- 
sideratum for our population and 
psychologists are supposed to busy 
themselves with devices that will 
guarantee this outcome. In this re- 
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spect they are very much like the 
chemists who develop a more lethal 
variety of poison gas while diplo- 
mats and generals decide against 
whom it shall be directed. 

Such a division of labor with re- 
spect to policy-making decisions is 
a dubious practice in a culture 
which places democracy high in its 
scale of values and does violence 
to the organic union of outcomes 
and procedures. Psychology qua 
psychology may be assigned a strict- 
ly subordinate role, but it is hard to 
see how psychologists in their more 
contemplative moods can fail to 
grapple with the basic problem of 
human needs. It is these attributes 


of man’s nature that energize his 
striving and confer whatever values 
our social institutions incorporate. 

From this point of view, the cur- 
riculum is merely one of the ways 


in which a society and its compo- 
nent members preserve existing 
values, make real those that have 
hitherto been but ideal, and facili- 
tate the emergence and reorganiza- 
tion of different hierarchies of 
worth. A_ psychologically sound 
curriculum must do justice to both 
the shared values of our culture— 
the “least common denominator” 
of a national or world community— 
and the uniquely personal goods 
that each organism finds peculiar to 
its nature. To paraphrase an 
“axiological” definition of teaching 
efficiency which I concocted some 
years ago, I should say that that 
curriculum is best which produces 
the greatest number of socially de- 
sirable changes in pupils in the least 
amount of time with the minimum 
expenditure of energy and with the 
maximum amount of satisfaction to 
all concerned in the process. This 
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omnibus character of the good cur- 
riculum may seem too comprehen- 
sive to be manageable in connection 
with the all-too-specific curricula 
with which one must deal, but I 
cannot see how its scope can be 
effectively limited. After all, the 
curriculum (in both its school and 
“life” aspects) is identical with all 
those processes that have value and 
that contribute to the best growth 
of the organism—with all activities 
that are truly educative rather than 
miseducative. I therefore propose 
that we consider the job of curric- 
ulum-construction as the art of 
providing the form and substance 
of such experiences as possess the 
maximum value for the learner. It 
is doubtful if any other principle of 
selection and arrangement of edu- 
cational “goods” is defensible. Not 
all experiences belong; only those 
that have “plus” signs potentially 
attached to them ought to be includ- 
ed; and obviously where positive 
values seem to clash, the greater 
good in terms of the efficiency cri- 
terion presented above should pre- 
vail. 
SEQUENCE AS PREFERRED 
ORGANIZATION 

If in matters of curriculum scope 
the psychologist tends to speak in 
other than his traditional role, the 
problems of sequence bring him 
back again to a familiar post. Hav- 
ing determined the kinds of experi- 
ences that shall be developed under 
a given program, how shall these 
activities be ordered—or mixed? 
The older psychology evolved a 
number of maxims which remain 
useful. The injunction to adapt all 
content and procedures to the com- 
prehension level of the learner is 
as valid now as ever. But this rule 
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is just a first approximation and 
needs elaborate specification to be 
of service. By itself it does not tell 
us whether systematic organization 
of subject matter yields better re- 
sults than a policy of pedagogical 
“opportunism” that capitalizes upon 
the evolving and apparently hap- 
hazard purposes of youth. 

The introduction of the latest 
version of field theory in contem- 
porary psychology has_ oddly 
enough restored an ancient motto 
to its rightful place. Multum non 
multa—much not many—is offered 
as the guiding principle of economi- 
cal learning. This suggests that 
merely heaping facts into a pupil 
without concerning oneself about 
their interrelationship in his mind 
or their consequences in feeling and 
conduct is a gross abbreviation of 
the teaching act. Under one con- 
ception of mind, the learner who 
knew twenty facts was more com- 
petent or at least better informed 
than the one who knew but five. 
If, however, multum be more high- 
ly esteemed than multa, then the 
person who knows five distinct 
things only, but experiences them 
intensively and exhaustively in all 
their permutations and combina- 
tions may be, and probably is, quali- 
tatively a better learner than one 
who knows twenty independent 
facts that fail to cross-fertilize each 
other. 

I suspect this means a new ap- 
proach to the old problem of “type” 
lessons. The largest possible unit 
of work is to be preferred because 
it carries all its natural intercon- 
nections with it. If truly repre- 
sentative and characteristic data can 
be chosen from a defined area of 
inquiry then the reactions of the 
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learner to the patiern or form of 
the phenomena thus exhibited 
qualify him for more effective 
handling of related situations still 
to come. The concrete details in 
which later problems and acts may 
be clothed are less important than 
the inner structure that holds them 
together. Grasp that and one has 
everything that is essential about 
the case. 


IS THERE A “ONE BEST ORDER” ? 


There was a time when the proper 
spacing of repetitions and reviews 
in accordance with the curves of 
learning and retention was the 
chief contribution of psychology to 
the question of sequence. Text- 
book organization of formalized 
content has undoubtedly been 
greatly improved by these labora- 
tory suggestions. Similarly, the 
grading and “pacing” of materials 
after our knowledge of normal 
mental maturation has achieved a 
better adaptation of the curriculum 
to those who are “exposed” to it. 
Key principles in any field must 
be so arranged that they fit the 
specific growth stages of the learn- 
er. In one study, I sought to ar- 
range 144 physical concepts in a 
psychologically correct sequence 
based upon a combination of in- 
ductively-determined weights in- 
volving difficulty of insight and 
pleasure-value or affective tone for 
each major law. A pupil’s readi- 
ness to learn is clearly a function 
of at least these two forms of in- 
tellectual and emotional readiness. 

Logicians, psychologists, and 
teachers of special technical sub- 
jects have long known that the 
skills and comprehensions required 
for the effective learning of certain 
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fields of knowledge can be ordered 
in some sort of hierarchical pattern. 
If we may judge by the errors 
pupils make with different number- 
combinations, it is much harder to 
learn that nine plus eight equals 
seventeen than that two plus two 
equals four. Some basic logical 
relations of broad range are ap- 
parently easier to grasp than others, 
for children give evidence of sens- 
ing the “form” of the action-agent 
situation before they are able to 
handle the species-genus grouping. 
Similarly, there is good empirical 
reason for believing that the minds 
of secondary-school students are so 
organized that they easily see how 
“Gases tend to expand and com- 
pletely fill their containers” but fail 
relatively to assimilate the fact that 
“When an e.m.f. with the same 
frequency as the natural frequency 
of a circuit is applied to that cir- 
cuit, electrical resonance is pro- 
duced.” 

Variations in the “altitude” of in- 
telligence demanded for the com- 
prehension of these principles is 
probably the major psychological 
limitation involved in the examples 
just cited, but familiarity with the 
concrete phenomena underlying the 
generalizations and the accompany- 
ing affective experience of the 
“value” of such knowledge also 
facilitate or inhibit the understand- 
ing, particularly at maturer stages 
of learning. In well-systematized 
areas of instruction, such as intro- 
ductory physics, a pure or “intrin- 
sic” difficulty scale of major con- 
cepts could undoubtedly be estab- 
lished. However, not all stimuli are 
perceived as of equal worth to the 
learner. The structure of physical 
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thought is not homogeneous in in- 
terest-merit at all its levels and the 
consequent fluctuations in enthusi- 
asm influence the apparent ease of 
its different sections. This is recog- 
nized as affecting preference among 
the major “subjects” of instruction, 
but is often neglected so far as the 
internal organization of the content 
of each discipline is concerned. 

It is a grotesque inversion of the 
logic of temporal succession to 
grapple with quadratics before 
facility in the operations of factor- 
ing and transposition have been ac- 
quired. In less well-integrated sub- 
ject-matter fields, such a displace- 
ment may be tolerated, but in areas 
that have achieved a certain formal 
coherence it necessarily results in 
lowered instructional efficiency. 

I am inclined to believe that the 
recommendations here outlined are 


the only sound ways of achieving 
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that architectonic integration so ad- 
mired by the orderly mind of the 
ripe scholar. Organisms actively 
create mental unification in them- 
selves; they do not simply absorb 
such a condition as a completed 
product. This natural process is 
facilitated and not hampered when- 
ever teaching occurs so that con- 
cepts and principles reinforce each 
other. Proximity of placement is 
one of the best ways of ensuring 
this result. Insofar as the ambigu- 
ous “unit plan” makes sense, it re- 
quires the organization of material 
around a series of important under- 
standings. This organization may 
be a fortuitous one or a systematic 
one, depending on the degree to 
which it harmonizes with the inner 
development of a growing mind. It 
is this type of bio-logic that every 
curriculum should seek to express. 





PHILOSOPHY AND PROBLEMS OF SCOPE AND 
SEQUENCE 


By Pickens E. Harris 
University of Pittsburgh 


The struggle to break the stran- 
gle hold of subject arrangements in 
curriculum making appears to be 
entering a new phase. There is an 
emerging awareness that compre- 
hensiveness and continuity are mat- 
ters of the educative process and 
not mainly of administration. This 
changing attitude seems in large 
part due to our changing notion of 
education itself. We are beginning 
to see that moral values are gen- 
erated in the thick of life, not apart 
from life and then applied to it. 
The educative process is found 
wherever individuals or groups at- 
tempt to find out what is the best 
thing to do in situations and then 
go on considering the effects of 
what they try or accept, with the 
further consequence that they are 
more disposed and better able in 
subsequent situations to take ac- 
count of relationships. In this 
sense entire communities may be 
affairs of education. 

It is doubtless some such notion 
of education as this, with its poten- 
tial universality of application, that 
is influencing present effort to bring 
closer connection between the 
school and the community. Much 
of the recent emphasis upon adult 
education, society-centered educa- 
tion, community schools, and inte- 
gration attests to an emerging belief 
that somehow curriculum organiza- 
tion is a function of community 
participation and not primarily of 
subject quotas, grade allocations, 
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and time distributions. We wish 
an organization which emphasizes 
in particular those features of par- 
ticipation which may be made more 
explicit and universal in the name 
of democracy, not merely because 
democracy appears as the most ac- 
ceptable way of life but because it 
seems to represent the inescapable 
ideological imperative of a society 
whose rapid corporization and 
structural interdependence require 
it. Whether we shall have de- 
mocracy or not depends not upon 
whether we shall cling to the great 
dream of our forbears but upon 
whether we shall succeed in effect- 
ing an indigenous public intelli- 
gence. 

We therefore seek a curriculum 
which not only makes use of clas- 
sifications of the activities of life 
as to form, problems involved, ma- 
terials used, and abilities required, 
but which is charged with the 
dynamic of participation itself. We 
are no longer content with highly 
intellectual curriculums which set 
children at studying about life at a 
distance, whether through the use 
of descriptions, dramatic episodes, 
centers of interest or other unit 
vehicles which provide for core 
themes or “basic concepts in 
planned recurrence.” It is not 
enough that children and teachers 
shall reflect upon our basic institu- 
tions and problems. Their lives 
should be caught up in the moving, 
emotionalized struggles of society 
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itself in order that intelligence may 
be emergent and more truly effec- 
tive in redirecting the course of 
civilization. If we are to build a 
practical, emergent idealism, we 
must see social institutions, conven- 
tions, and usages as conditions that 
are already entering and shaping 
the behaviors and motivations of 
the young. It is only as we take 
account of the relativity of child 
life and adult life that we can get 
clues for the improvement of our 
culture. 

Now the essence of democratic 
organization is its emergent, crea- 
tive character. The organizing prin- 
ciple of the curriculum must be a 
growing principle if it is to be a 
principle at all. When it ceases to 
be experimental it becomes some- 
thing to follow. We may admit 
that we do not wish chance inci- 
dents to dictate the nature or se- 
quence of pupil activities, but there 
is an alternative to logical systems 
which set scope and sequence in 
advance. Organization may emerge 
with the maturing logic of children’s 
lives provided that teachers are also 
growing and are encouraged to use 
their social philosophies as instru- 
ments of interpretation and guid- 
ance. It all depends on whether 
we think of educational values as 
preexistent or as functions of par- 
ticipation. The moment the curric- 
ulum appears as a pattern possess- 
ing any degree of finality it tends 
to become dictatorial. It becomes 
a sort of substitute for the teach- 
er’s own frame of reference and is 
almost sure to neglect what is pre- 
cious to children. It swerves at- 
tention from the immediate con- 
ditions and possibilities of chil- 
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dren’s doings and thereby prevents 
true initiative and originality. Cur- 
riculum development then loses the 
dynamic and challenge afforded by 
the element of venture—the stimu- 
lus to pit the untried against the 
odds of uncertain outcome. 

The problem of scope and se- 
quence has appeared as a major 
problem because of the older em- 
phasis upon aims that were terminal 
rather than methodological. If 
values have a prior, existential 
status and if they run separate 
careers, it is necessary to organize 
them in some way to ensure system 
and economy in their development. 
But when educational aims are re- 
garded as features of participation, 
the problem of scope becomes a 
matter of how to aid children in 
creating values for themselves. The 
value of what they do then depends 
on the way their doings reconstruct 
themselves at the touch of thought. 
The value is in the valuing. 

The particular valuing that shall 
be done in any given situation de- 
pends upon the background of the 
children, the facilities at hand, and 
the resourcefulness of the teacher. 
Most perhaps depends upon the 
alertness of the teacher to possibili- 
ties and leads. Teachers who are 
themselves living richly and who 
are keenly sensitive to all sorts of 
connections in children’s doings can 
do much to assure balance and con- 
tinuity. For the principle of inter- 
penetration of habits has taught us 
that every activity represents poten- 
tially the integrating focus of a 
great variety of values—values for 
understanding, power, and appre- 
ciation. But no one can tell in ad- 
vance what particular valuings may 
arise, not, that is, if account is 
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taken of the child’s proper part in 
things. And all teachers working 
together, through the mediums of 
their separate accomplishments and 
life outlooks, can only reenforce 
one another’s efforts because of the 
distinctive way in which each sees 
what goes on. Children going from 
one teacher or grade to another 
should thus be provided with con- 
tinually widening and deepening 
experiences. 

The entire problem of organiza- 
tion seems to turn on the way teach- 
ers view their world and the world 
of children. We may grant the 
need of a plan or pattern of some 
sort, but everything depends upon 
how it is interpreted at the point of 
use. Plans in execution are no bet- 
ter than the rationale or personal 
frames of reference which teachers 
bring to them. The problem of an 
adequate philosophy on the part of 
teachers is difficult today because of 
the confused state of values gen- 
erally. There is an underlying 
ethic in our society which has be- 
come a tremendous force in shap- 
ing our more conscious choices. 
This ethic manifests itself in a split 
between the forms and functions of 
the basic activities of life. It makes 
well-intentioned people do wrong 
without knowing it. Activities 
whose outward forms suggest serv- 
ice to human need are actuated by 
such contrary motivations that they 
definitely hinder the normal satis- 
faction of even the elemental wants 
of life for millions of our people. 

Let us cite instances. We com- 
monly attribute to certain activities 
the functions of production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. But 
we are now painfully aware that 
goods are rarely produced to satisfy 
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human want: they are produced for 
profit. And distribution has be- 
come an element in the art of price 
control. We also see activities 
originally meant to aid in the pro- 
tection of life and property, but 
their motivations have now become 
so contracted that property receives 
a protection that is beyond every 
proportion to that accorded human 
life. In fact, we see flagrant disre- 
gard of personal safety where it is 
believed capital goods or private 
properties are in danger. All of us 
have recently witnessed in our own 
country the wanton sacrifice of life 
to property interests. We could 
mention other forms of “service” 
that are clearly exploitative, but 
space forbids. 

There is thus no one-to-one cor- 
respondence between particular 
forms of human activity and their 
actuating purposes and _ conse- 
quences. There is such a mixture 
of ostensible and actual motivations 
in affairs that it is quite impossible 
to discover any clear pattern of ac- 
tivities having objectives and de- 
rived satisfactions so consistently 
acceptable that they represent an 
achieved life of excellence. Indeed 
there are thoughtful, conscientious 
individuals who find it nearly im- 
possible to live moral lives when 
they identify themselves with our 
wider affairs. We may accept the 
morals of democracy in the ab- 
stract, but actually those older 
values such as freedom, equality of 
opportunity, and the right to an 
abundant life of one’s own making 
have been so debauched that in their 
present condition they cannot be 
used as criteria of the good life or 
as points of emphasis in curriculum 
development. 
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It appears that our democratic 
idealism must be rebuilt. Such 
ideals as freedom, independence, 
individual initiative, and success 
are no longer unmixed blessings. 
They are too weak on the side of 
social conscience. It seems inade- 
quate, therefore, to use social func- 
tions as the core of the curriculum 
in view of the disparity that has 
developed between the logically im- 
plied purposes of life’s activities 
and the actual roles which they have 
assumed. This situation of duplic- 
ity suggests that when we pick out 
what we approve as the purposes of 
life and leave the actual purposes 
out of account, we may fail to gen- 
erate in the young a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for improving upon the 
interests that prevail. The idea 
seems to have a tinge of formal dis- 
cipline about it. We may produce 


an artificial situation, since both 
children and teachers are expected 
to proceed as if the stated functions 


were real. We may enter the ob- 
jection that much of the idealism 
adopted in curriculum revision is 
drawn from beyond the ideologies 
of life. It is not only beyond the 
standards of children but it is be- 
yond the operative values of the or- 
dinary affairs of adult life. 

What, then, is the positive sug- 
gestion? We need to employ the 
forms, not the functions, of the ac- 
tivities of life. Children should 
have, the privilege of discovering 
the functions of life’s activities, 
both as they are now conducted and 
as they might be conducted. When, 
under guidance, they discover the 
prevailing motivations, they will 
speedily realize that something is 
lacking and that something should 
be done about it. This provides the 
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dynamic for cultural integration 
and reconstruction. Our sugges- 
tion, then, is that if we are to be 
truly realistic the principle of cur- 
riculum organization should be 
found in the practical and fine arts 
as they manifest themselves poten- 
tially at the level of childhood. We 
can then bore from within. We can 
build creatively the sort of ideology 
that is demanded by the factual 
conditions of life. 

It is this substructure of con- 
crete activities that is to be the 
starting point for converting a con- 
tracted, obsolete ideology into an 
ideology of service and mutual un- 
derstanding. In this great labora- 
tory of participation in the work 
and play life of the community we 
shall find the reappearance in child- 
hood of those deep, emotionalized 
controls which at the level of adult- 
hood are the cause of so much ten- 
sion and conflict. It is only as the 
conflicts that beset group life at the 
adult level reappear in a natural 
way in community schools that we 
shall have any objective basis for 
integrating them on higher levels. 

Teachers therefore need a dual 
frame of reference—one which in- 
cludes both the negative, decadent 
ideology which so universally in- 
fluences choice today and the opti- 
mum, emergent idealism that is be- 
lieved to be our social salvation. 
But this dual map of values must 
be personal. If it is to be freely 
available as a flexible instrument 
of interpretation and guidance in 
connection with the unforeseen 
events of children’s lives, it must be 
the teacher’s very own. Each 
teacher must be helped, therefore, 
along three lines: (1) to become 
better informed in the processes 
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aid relationships of the basic arts 
of life ; (2) to build a dual frame of 
reference consisting of (a) those 
powerful attitudes and cultural im- 
pingements which condition indi- 
vidual behavior and outlook, and 
(b) those changing interests, be- 
liefs and abilities which represent 
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needed growth directions at the 
present time; and (3) to become 
informed in the art of guiding the 
thought processes of children in 
practical, social relationships, in or- 
der that their present culturally 
conditioned motivations may be in- 
tegrated on higher moral levels. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF CURRICULUM BUILDING IN 
BALTIMORE 


By WittraM R. FLowe_rs, J. CAREY TAYLOR, AND CHARLES F. WILLIS 
Assistant Superintendents, Baltimore Public Schools 


In the spring of 1935, the Board 
of Superintendents appointed a 
group of one hundred and fifty 
teachers, supervisors, principals, 
directors, and superintendents to be 
known as the Curriculum Commit- 
tee, whose task was to study those 
problems in public education which 
were found to be of greatest inter- 
est and urgency. Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner, Professor of Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was invited to serve as 
technical adviser for the program. 

With the appointment of the 
committee, curriculum building in 
Baltimore entered upon a new 
phase. The varied educational phi- 
losophies of the committee members, 
their uncertainty regarding the 
school’s social responsibilities, and 
their lack of familiarity with the 
major social, economic, and political 
problems of the day made it desir- 
able to undertake a program of 
study and research activities that 
would produce a frame of refer- 
ence, if not an agreed-upon phi- 
losophy of education for the public 
schools. 

Hence, the Board of Superin- 
tendents prepared a list of many 
present day problems! and submit- 
ted them to the members of the 
committee, requesting them to select 
those which they felt to be of the 
greatest importance. Of _ these 

1The basis of this list was Dr. Herbert B. 


Bruner’s “Tentative Check List of Forty 
Crucial World Problems.” 


problems, the following were se- 

lected : 

1. Effect of Technological Development 
upon Society 

2. The Family in Present Day Life 

3. International Problems and Their Im- 
port 

. Disrespect for and Attitudes Toward 
Authority 


. The Government in Relation to Social 
Welfare 


. The Conservation of Natural 
sources 


. Function and Scope of Education in 

Our Present American Democracy 
. Evolution in a Social Democracy 

To study these eight problems, 
the general committee was subdivid- 
ed into topic committees varying in 
membership from seventeen to 
twenty persons each. The selec- 
tion was made, as far as possible, 
in accordance with the interests of 
the individuals ; but each group was 
carefully organized to include prin- 
cipals, vice-principals, supervisors, 
and teachers, as well as representa- 
tives of the various subject matter 
fields. 

The Effect of Technological De- 
velopment Upon Society. As a re- 
sult of the studies made by its four 
subcommittees, the Committee on 
the Effect of Technological Devel- 
opment upon Society asserted that 
without doubt the country is facing 
serious problems resulting from the 
growth of power machinery. The 
most serious of these problems is 
unemployment. The report stated 
that power machines will master so- 
ciety unless the young are taught 
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to cope with the situation. There- 
fore, the school must accept the 
problem as a challenge and try to 
overcome the hardships which fol- 
low the indiscriminate use of ma- 
chines. The committee also stated 
that this conclusion brought about 
a second problem, that of training 
individuals to use their leisure time 
in a worthy manner. The report 
stated further that new fields must 
be set up in our courses of study 
and curricula to train young people 
to meet life. 

The Family in Present Day Life. 
At first this committee spent its 
time in general reading in the field 
to be covered in order to get a 
good overview of the subject and 
to define the particular topics that 
might profitably be discussed from 
the viewpoint of the school. To 
this end individual reports were 


made on the history of the family, 
a general view of the family prob- 
lems in Baltimore, and the divorce 


question in general. In addition to 
these reports, the committee also 
drew up a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

Committee discussion has in- 
evitably and repeatedly led to such 
fundamental questions of social 
policy as the following: 1. At what 
age does the school’s service to the 
child become imperative? 2. At 
what age does the school’s obliga- 
tion for training the learner cease? 
3. What other agencies should share 
in educating the child? 4. How far 
in advance of current social convic- 
tions can or should the schools dare 
proceed? The committee inclines 
toward the belief that an important 
function of the school is to pro- 
mote the study and discussion of 
these social problems by responsible 
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and representative community lead- 
ers. 

International Problems and Their 
Import. The Committee on Inter- 
national Problems and Their Im- 
port undertook for its study the 
following problems: 1. The demo- 
cratic attitude toward world peace. 
2. Our national policy concerning 
immigration. 3. Factors compli- 
cating international relations. 4. 
Policies of international trade and 
communication. 

The committee undertook the 
task of tracing the extent to which 
each of the major problems under 
its consideration was cared for by 
the courses of study now in use in 
the Baltimore schools. It found 
that the present Baltimore curric- 
ulum offers many excellent oppor- 
tunities for the development of 
those attitudes which are felt to be 
so essential. The outstanding need 
in curriculum revision, as far as in- 
ternational problems are concerned, 
is not essentially new or additional 
subject matter, but rather the di- 
recting of the teachers’ attention to 
the educational opportunities which 
are already in the content material 
and the suggested activities of the 
present courses of study. 

Disrespect for and Attitudes To- 
ward Authority. After considering 
its problems from many points of 
view, the Committee on Disrespect 
and Attitudes Toward Authority was 
divided into six subcommittees. The 
first subcommittee is dealing with 
the topic “An Historical Develop- 
ment of the Growth of the Idea of 
Individual Freedom, and Its In- 
fluence on Present Day Conditions.” 
The problem facing this group is to 
state concisely the good and bad 
effects that the growing idea of 
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individual freedom has had on 
American education and character, 
and to suggest steps that could be 
taken in the schools to further the 
good and lessen the bad. 

The second subcommittee is 
studying the problem of “Religion,” 
tracing the changing conceptions of 
religion as a part of life, and stat- 
ing the five viewpoints now held 
concerning the role it should play 
in education. This group hopes to 
use the common elements which re- 
ligions wish to instill as a basis for 
a character education program. 

The third subcommittee is con- 
sidering the “Influence of the Press, 
Motion Pictures, Radio, and Maga- 
zines,” and will make recommenda- 
tions concerning these publicity and 
directive agencies. 

“The Economic Development of 
Our Country” is the topic studied by 
the fourth group. The growth of 
freedom and its effect upon our 
economic life, especially in the 
cities, have been traced. The find- 
ings have raised a number of prob- 
lems, such as: 1. How hospitable 
shall we be to change? 2. What ef- 
fect should the pace of city think- 
ing have on our educational prac- 
tices? 3. What controls can 
education furnish to offset the 
transitory nature of much of our 
present civilization? 

The fifth group is giving consid- 
eration to the political development 
of our country. A major problem 
facing the committee is how to 
speak frankly enough about the 
status quo to insure an insistent de- 
mand for the eradication of cur- 
rent bad practices. The sixth sub- 
committee is studying the situations 
in our schools today in regard to 
character training. 
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Government in Relation to Social 
Welfare. After discussing the gen- 
eral topic, the committee divided 
according to the interests of its 
members to consider the five topics 
listed below: 1. Social security, in- 
cluding relief and insurance prob- 
lems. 2. Social planning, includ- 
ing planning and housing problems. 
3. Child welfare, including child 
labor and care of dependents. 4. 
Public health, including socialized 
medicine. 5. Corrective work, in- 
cluding juvenile delinquency. 

The problems now facing the 
committee are first, to arrange the 
material in a form which will be 
most helpful to teachers; second, 
to see in what measure the present 
courses of study are treating the 
topics ; and third, to make compari- 
sons with developments in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. Annotated bibliographies 
will be provided by the committee 
for the use of the teachers. 

The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. This committee agreed on 
the following seven divisions of the 
field of conservation: 1. human re- 
sources ; 2. coal, oil, iron, and min- 
erals; 3. forests; 4. rivers, lakes, 
water power; 5. farm land, soil, 
erosion; 6. domestic and wild ani- 
mals; 7. cities and towns, includ- 
ing physical equipment. 

These subdivisions were to be 
studied with respect to the follow- 
ing considerations: 1. significance 
to present day society; 2. interna- 
tional aspects of policies of conser- 
vation; 3. need for a_ national 
policy; 4. local, state, and federal 
control; 5. acquisition of natural 
resources by the government and 
development by private enterprise 
under governmental regulations; 6. 
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trends which hold implications for 
the future; 7. the relation of the 
various phases of conservation to 
the conservation of human re- 
sources. 

For a long period the committee 
concerned itself principally with the 
gathering of facts and policies and 
their relation to the conservation of 
human resources. In the spring of 
1937, it was decided to attempt to 
chart these facts according to sub- 
ject matter and grade coordinates. 
Later it was suggested that bulletins 
be prepared covering the subject 
matter studied by the committees, 
and three have already been com- 
pleted. 

The Function and Scope of Edu- 
cation in American Democracy. The 
Committee on The Function and 
Scope of Education in Our Present 
American Democracy held its first 
After 


meeting in October, 1935. 
discussions and careful considera- 
tion, the members were divided 
among several subcommittees as- 
signed to study, under the follow- 
ing headings, the relation of edu- 


cation to social change: 1. Basic 
concepts of American life. 2. 
Changing ideas and contrasting in- 
terpretations of American life. 3. 
The function of education with 
reference to social change. 4. Aims 
of education. 5. Scope of educa- 
tion. 6. Practical consideration af- 
fecting pupils’ education in Balti- 
more. 

During the winter of 1936-37, 
the Committee on Social Evolution 
in Our American Democracy 
merged with the Committee on The 
Function and Scope of Education 
in Our Present American Democra- 
cy, so that the former committee’s 
findings could be used to amplify 
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the background material of the iat- 
ter committee. At the present 
time, this consolidated committee is 
working definitely on the problem 
of the scope of public education in 
Baltimore. 

Future Developments in Curric- 
ulum Study. Each of the commit- 
tees has already expressed a desire 
to have the benefit of one or more 
experts to examine and criticize its 
tentative reports. At first, local 
authorities in the several areas of 
study will be invited to assist in the 
work. Thereafter, some, if not all, 
of the committees will desire to 
have the judgment of other experts 
in the field, particularly where it is 
known that significant differences 
of opinion prevail among the 
authorities. The Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the Board of Superin- 
tendents will formulate policies, 
problems of scope and function, 
while the more technical questions 
relating to content and materials 
will be answered in a large measure 
by the consulting experts. 

Since each of the seven com- 
mittees has studied the courses of 
study in the entire system, varia- 
tions in philosophies and programs 
have become even more apparent. 
For this reason, it is planned to 
provide for the study of all pro- 
posals by the Curriculum Commit- 
tee as a whole. The following plan 
of procedure has been recommend- 
ed: 

1. Each of the seven subcom- 
mittee reports will be submitted to 
the Curriculum Committee for con- 
sideration and approval. This will 
insure a sufficiently definite state- 
ment of the philosophy and aims of 
public education to provide a 
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nucleus for a unified curriculum 
program. 

2. The membership of each 
course of study (production) com- 
mittee will include representatives 
of the system-wide Curriculum 
Committee. Each course of study 
committee will also contain repre- 
sentatives of adjacent divisions in 
the school system, so that problems 
of articulation will not be over- 
looked. 

3. So great have been the con- 
tributions of these studies to the 
thought of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee members, that it is con- 
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sidered worth while to make ad- 
ditions to the committee each year. 
In this way, new blood will be 
continually infused into the com- 
mittee and the broadening influences 
of these experiences extended. 

At the present time, therefore, it 
seems to be true that Baltimore’s 
system-wide curriculum study will 
proceed to function more as a con- 
tinuous revision program than as a 
fixed period program. It is to have 
the features of flexibility that come 
from a changing personnel, cooper- 
ative study, and experimentation. 





LAUNCHING THE SAGINAW CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 


By O. I. FREDERICK 
Director of Curriculum and Research, Saginaw, Michigan 


The city schools of Saginaw, 
Michigan, have given much atten- 
tion to curriculum revision during 
the last five years. Therefore, it 
was decided this year to employ a 
director of curriculum and research 
and to undertake an intensive pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement 
and the writing of tentative courses 
of study after classroom tryout of 
the curriculum materials produced. 

Saginaw is one of the few cities 
in the nation in which all the facul- 
ty members, more than 500, are ac- 
tively engaged during the same year 
in the intensive study and funda- 


mental revision of all phases of the 


curriculum from _ kindergarten 
through grade twelve. Some atten- 
tion is also being given to adult 
education. All subject fields, as- 
semblies, guidance, athletics, and 
clubs are included in the program. 

Thirteen professors in the School 
of Education of the University of 
Michigan are aiding the Saginaw 
Curriculum Program, one by of- 
fering a course on securing and 
using occupational information and 
the other twelve by a lecture each 
on a significant phase of curriculum 
development. 


LAUNCHING THE CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 
On the basis of information con- 
cerning the teaching corps and con- 
ferences with the superintendent of 
schools, director of elementary edu- 
cation, and director of vocational 


education, a Planning and Coordi- 
nating Council of fifty-four mem- 
bers was selected for the Saginaw 
Curriculum Program. The Council 
is composed of eight principals con- 
cerned with junior and senior high 
school work, eight principals of 
elementary schools in different 
parts of the city, seven senior high 
school teachers and nine junior high 
school teachers representing various 
subject fields and all the junior and 
senior high schools, fifteen elemen- 
tary school teachers representing 
the various grades and different 
parts of Saginaw, the three super- 
visors of special subjects, the di- 
rector of vocational education, the 
director of curriculum and research, 
the director of elementary educa- 
tion, and the superintendent of 
schools. 

All the junior and senior high 
school principals are included on 
the Planning and Coordinating 
Council. The elementary school 
principals and teachers and the 
junior and senior high school teach- 
ers on the Council were chosen 
largely on the basis of the number 
of persons suggesting them on the 
blank filled in by the entire faculty 
the first week of school. Care was 
taken, however, to have all schools, 
all grades, all major subject fields, 
various institutions of higher learn- 
ing, different amounts of experi- 
ence, and different amounts of 
training represented by the mem- 
bers of the Council. 
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GENERAL PLANS AND POLICIES 

The Council elected from its 
membership a committee of four to 
formulate general plans and policies 
for the Saginaw Curriculum Pro- 
gram. The plans and policies for- 
mulated by the committee were re- 
vised twice, first after suggestions 
were made by the entire Planning 
and Coordinating Council and again 
after the entire faculty studied the 
plans and policies and offered their 
suggestions for changes. The fol- 
lowing twenty-nine general plans 
and policies for the Saginaw Cur- 
riculum Program were adopted by 
the Council in October: 

1. The purpose of the Saginaw Curric- 
ulum Program will be to appraise the 
present program of education in the 
Saginaw school system and to de- 
velop a program which will be best 
adapted to the interests, abilities, and 
needs of the pupils. 

2. The city-wide Saginaw Curriculum 
Program will cooperate in various 
ways with the state-wide Michigan 
Curriculum Program. 

3. All faculty members in the Saginaw 
school system will be encouraged to 
take active part in the Saginaw 
Curriculum Program. 

4. Definite steps will be taken to interest 
the people of Saginaw in the curric- 
ulum program and their suggestions 
with respect to the curriculum will 
be welcomed and carefully considered. 

5. All faculty members will be asked to 
suggest persons to be on a Planning 
and Coordinating Council. The 
members of the Council will be 
chosen largely on the basis of the 
number of persons suggesting them. 
Care will be taken, however, to have 
all schools, all grades, all major 
phases of schoolwork, various insti- 
tutions of higher learning, different 
amounts of experience, and different 
amounts of training represented by 
members of the Council. (Approval 
of action already taken.) 

6. A curriculum laboratory with an 

adequate library will be set up for 
curriculum development. 
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A large part of the work on the 
curriculum program will be done by 
all the faculty organized into study 
groups working in the curriculum 
laboratory under the guidance of the 
curriculum director. 

Faculty members in general will give 
their reactions to policies and other 
proposals after they have had an op- 
portunity in the curriculum labora- 
tory to consider them carefully. 

All important policies, principles, 
and other decisions which receive 
final approval in the Saginaw Cur- 
riculum Program from time to time 
will be kept constantly in mind 
thereafter in developing further the 
curriculum program. 

Interested citizens will be invited to 
participate in the study of curric- 
ulum problems in the curriculum 
laboratory and, in an advisory way, 
to offer suggestions with respect to 
the curriculum. 

The curriculum laboratory is a 
workshop and therefore the materials 
in it will be used only in the labora- 
tory, except by special permission of 
the curriculum director, in order that 
they may be available at all times 
for use by the various groups work- 
ing there. 

The nine study groups in the cur- 
riculum laboratory for the first few 
months will consider respectively for 
two hours each week: the responsi- 
bilities of schools; points of view 
and aims of education; scope and 
content of the curriculum; grade 
placement of the curriculum content; 
organization of the curriculum; 
special activities (assemblies, clubs, 
guidance, athletics, etc.); teaching 
procedures and evaluation of the out- 
comes of instruction; securing and 
using occupational information; and 
curriculum problems of interest to 
school patrons and others in Sagi- 
naw (meet biweekly seven times 
beginning in December or January). 
As needs arise in the curriculum 
laboratory, small committees will be 
organized to assume certain specific 
responsibilities. 

All committees in the Saginaw Cur- 
riculum Program will exist only as 


long as they have important work 
to do. 

The work of all committees and 
study groups will be carefully co- 
ordinated. 

The curriculum program will take 
into consideration the findings of re- 
search, good practices in other school 
systems, and the writings of out- 
standing leaders. 

The curriculum program will be 
adapted to the needs of Saginaw as 
revealed in a community survey 
which will be expanded as the cur- 
riculum develops. 

. Tentative courses of study will be 
written in the curriculum laboratory 
this year, taking into careful con- 
sideration the curriculum work which 
has been done during the past several 
years. 

Only materials which can be justified 
in the light of modern needs, trends, 
and conditions will be included in the 
tentative courses of study. 

In so far as possible, curriculum ma- 
terials will be tried out by one or 
more teachers and revised before they 
are included in the tentative courses 
of study. 

The responsibilities of all persons 
and groups working in the Saginaw 
Curriculum Program will be clearly 
and definitely indicated. 

. The responsibilities of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools with respect to the 
Saginaw Curriculum Program will 
be: to initiate the curriculum pro- 
gram with the approval of the board 
of education; to arrange through the 
board of education for the financing 
of the various phases of the curric- 
ulum program; to provide speakers 
in specialized fields, demonstrations, 
and other methods of acquainting 
teachers with modern educational 
thought; to aid in the publicity and 
public relations phases of the cur- 
riculum program; to offer sugges- 
tions concerning the reports of com- 
mittees and study groups before they 
are presented to the Planning and 
Coordinating Council for considera- 
tion; to make suggestions and com- 
ments for the consideration of the 
Planning and Coordinating Council ; 
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to submit important plans and poli- 
cies of the curriculum program to 
the board of education for authoriza- 
tion and approval; to encourage the 
introduction of the tentative courses 
of study when available. 


. The responsibilities of the Director of 


Elementary Education and the Di- 
rector of Vocational Education with 
respect to the curriculum program 
will be: to assist with certain phases 
of the curriculum laboratory work; 
to offer suggestions concerning the 
reports of committees and study 
groups in their fields before they 
are presented to the Planning and 
Coordinating Council for considera- 
tion; to guide and supervise the try- 
out of prospective materials for the 
tentative courses of study in their 
fields; to help edit curriculum ma- 
terials; to assist in the introduction 
of the tentative courses of study 
when available. 


. The responsibilities of the Director 


of Curriculum and Research will be: 
to help make arrangements for the 
organization of the entire faculty for 
curriculum work; to serve as chair- 
man of the Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Council; to be a member of all 
curriculum committees; to confer 
with a committee of the Planning and 
Coordinating Council concerning de- 
sirable times to hold curriculum 
meetings and to call such meet- 
ings when needed; to be in charge 
of the curriculum laboratory work; 
to help coordinate the whole cur- 
riculum program; to send reports 
at suitable intervals to the entire 
faculty concerning the progress of 
the curriculum program; to aid in 
the public relations phase of the 
curriculum program; to write articles 
concerning the Saginaw Curriculum 
Program for publication in leading 
educational periodicals; to cooperate 
with the state-wide Michigan Cur- 
riculum Program; to edit curriculum 
materials for the tentative courses of 
study. 

The responsibilities of the supervisors 
of art, music, and physical education 
with respect to the curriculum pro- 
gram will be: to assist with certain 
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phases of the curriculum laboratory 
work; to guide and supervise the 
tryout of prospective materials for 
the tentative courses of study in so 
far as they relate to their special 
fields; to help edit curriculum ma- 
terials; to assist in the introduction 
of the tentative courses of study 
when available. 

. The responsibilities of the Planning 
and Coordinating Council for the 
Curriculum Program will be: to elect 
needed committees from its member- 
ship to formulate reports for its 
consideration; to consider and revise 
the report of its Committee on Gen- 
eral Plans and Policies for the Sagi- 
naw Curriculum Program, submit 
the revised plans and policies to the 
entire faculty for consideration and 
suggestions, and then in the light of 
the suggestions make final decisions 
as to the general plans and policies 
for the curriculum program; to take 
final action on each phase of the cur- 
riculum program after that phase 
has been submitted to the entire 
faculty for suggestions and has been 
revised in the light of those sugges- 
tions; to help coordinate curriculum 
work; to take an active part, as 
individuals, in the curriculum labora- 
tory work. 

. The responsibilities of the Principals 
with respect to the Curriculum Pro- 
gram will be: to handle all adminis- 
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trative matters in connection with 
the Curriculum Program as it applies 
to their individual schools; to take 
an active part in curriculum labora- 
tory work; to guide and supervise in 
their schools the tryout of prospec- 
tive materials for the tentative 
courses of study; to assist in the 
introduction of the tentative courses 
of study when available. 


. The responsibilities of the teachers 


in regard to the Curriculum Pro- 
gram will be: to take an active part 
in the curriculum laboratory by 
working with one study group and 
helping prepare the report for that 
group and later by helping prepare 
curriculum materials for tryout in 
classrooms; to try out in classrooms 
the materials produced by themselves 
or others in the curriculum labora- 
tory and to suggest revisions in the 
materials before they are included 
in the tentative courses of study; to 
offer their reactions and suggestions 
to all matters submitted to them by 
other study groups in the curriculum 
laboratory; to introduce gradually 
into their schoolwork the tentative 
courses of study when available. 
Any report accepted by the faculty 
and Planning and Coordinating 
Council may be revised and submit- 
ted again to the Council if such be- 
comes advisable. 





NOTES ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


A Functional Curriculum in Ele- 
mentary Education. In order to 
develop the “safety-minimum com- 
petency” as recommended by the 
National Survey for beginning 
teachers, the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education of the College 
of Education at The University of 
Tennessee is mapping out a thor- 
oughly integrated and functional 
program for prospective teachers, 
principals, and supervisors. Courses 
in child study, psychology, measure- 
ment, special methods, and super- 
vision are to be closely tied up to 
actual classroom situations through 
observation and directed participa- 
tion. The Departments of Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology are helping to 
develop these completely reorgan- 
ized courses and will cooperate in 
directing the students who are en- 
rolled in them. 

Seniors and graduate students 
will make regularly scheduled and 
extensive observations in the ex- 
perimental school at Norris, also 
in selected schools in Knox County 
and Blount County where individ- 
ual students will also do a limited 
amount of participation. Through 
the cooperative action of the Knox- 
ville City School administrative and 
supervisory staff and the local 
school board, a demonstration cen- 
ter is to be set up in September, 
1938, at Van Gilder School near 
the University campus. At the lat- 
ter school, each senior will spend 
her full time for nine or ten weeks 
in a graduated program of directed 
reading and discussion, observation, 
demonstration lessons, participa- 
tion, and ultimately responsible 


teaching under the joint direction of 
the university supervisor and se- 
lected master-teachers of the Knox- 
ville schools. The directed reading 
will parallel the schoolroom activi- 
ties; feature currently approved 
practices in planning, organizing, 
and managing learning activities in 
a modern school; review research 
that has helped to establish im- 
proved instructional techniques; 
and acquaint the students with the 
more effective methods of teaching 
the various tool and content sub- 
jects—as demonstrated in the vari- 
ous schoolrooms where the students 
are observing and participating. 

Separate special graduate cur- 
ricula are being set up for super- 
visors, principals, and teachers of 
exceptional children. The first two 
of these curricula are to feature 
practicums in curriculum-building 
and supervision that will be concen- 
trated in the experimental school at 
Norris ; while the practicum for the 
teachers of exceptional children is 
to be offered in connection with 
Van Gilder School. 


A New Approach to Curriculum 
Study. The Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College at DeKalb, Illi- 
nois, is attempting a new approach 
to the curriculum problem by ask- 
ing leaders in the various depart- 
ments in the institution to appear 
before a faculty curriculum com- 
mittee and explain what they feel 
that all students graduated from 
this college should have, which is 
contributed directly by course work 
in their department. These discus- 
sions all deal with that part of the 
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curriculum for the training of four- 
year graduates that is called the 
core curriculum, which in this col- 
lege, is required of all degree grad- 
uates. These curriculum meetings 
are open to any other members of 
the faculty that care to attend. 
President Karl L. Adams says, “We 
expect to continue these hearings, 
permitting each department that 
wishes to appear before this group 
to defend, to demand, or to suggest 
an experience area that it feels 
should be added to this core curric- 
ulum. While vested interests, of 
course, will control these discus- 
sions somewhat, we have had the 
frankest faculty discussions on cur- 
riculum content and curriculum ob- 
jectives that we have had in this 
college in eight years. It is difficult 
to see just where these discussions 
will lead as far as curriculum con- 
tent is concerned, but I am sure the 
discussions have been beneficial to 
the members of the faculty.” 


An Integrated Curriculum for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
The School of Education, Syracuse 
University, is completely recasting 
its teacher training program to 
provide an integrated course of pro- 
fessional study instead of disparate 
courses in psychology, history, 
methods, and principles. The new 
curriculum starts with the child and 
wholesome child activities. Stu- 
dents engage in the actual experi- 
ence of guiding child groups. 
Theory is developed only as a 
means of furthering and enriching 
the practical problems of such 
guidance. Practice teaching with 
secondary school pupils is brought 
forward as another significant way 
of guiding pupils in life experiences. 
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The new program is now in actual 
operation with the approval of the 
New York State Department of 
Education. 


Studying a Teachers College 
Curriculum. The December and 
January meetings of the Faculty of 
the State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia, have been devoted 
to a discussion of the ways and 
means by which the college can 
best state its philosophy of educa- 
tion so as to provide some perspec- 
tive in the development of a curric- 
ulum program of Teacher Educa- 
tion. These discussions were the 
direct result of President Jarman’s 
suggestion at a faculty meeting in 
November that the time had come 
to make a thorough study of our 
college curriculum. Some progress 
was made in the theoretical discus- 
sion, and the president asked three 
different departments to state, for 
their respective fields and in the 
light of the philosophy so far de- 
veloped, the scope and aims that are 
desirable for adequately educated 
teachers. He stated further that 
the program should continue for a 
year or two. During January, sev- 
eral of the college departments have 
held meetings designed primarily to 
work out plans for their participa- 
tion in this program. 


Teacher-Education Through Field 
Trips. The Stephen F. Austin 
State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, has instituted the 
policy of sending students with 
their teacher-education instructors 
into the various outlying public 
schools in an effort to connect edu- 
cational theory and practice more 
closely. On these trips prospective 


teachers observe actual school con- 
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ditions as they will find them when 
they begin their teaching. As a 
result of this work the students re- 
turn to their teacher-preparation 
courses with greater interest, as 
they realize that such courses mean 
much more to them in a practical 
way. The Education instructors re- 
ceive much practical help as they 
are able to discover certain defects 
in their theories and to realize the 
necessity for modifying their teach- 
ing in conformance with the prac- 
tical information which they obtain. 
Since this plan has been instituted 
thirty teachers and students have 
visited the public schools. 


A Summer Laboratory in Direct- 
ed Teaching. To provide an oppor- 
tunity to integrate the theory 
courses in curriculum construction 
and classroom teaching, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas conducted a 
demonstration school in which na- 
tionally recognized teachers taught 
both theory courses and demonstra- 
tion classes. The subject matter for 
teaching was developed in the cur- 
riculum theory courses and then 
taught in the demonstration classes. 
Students in the curriculum classes 
had an opportunity to observe some 
of the newer materials, methods 
and techniques tried out by master 
teachers. Activity programs, large 
integrated units, creative thinking, 
and character development charac- 
terized the work. 


Curriculum Field Course in 
Europe. This field course, under 
the leadership of Professor Herbert 
B. Bruner of the Curriculum De- 
partment of Teachers College, is 
organized for the purpose of study- 
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ing the educational implications of 
certain modern problems such as 
producers’ and consumers’ coopera- 
tives, housing, and city planning. 
Members of the course will visit in- 
stitutions and localities in the fields 
of their special interests and also 
will have the opportunity of making 
contacts with individuals and 
bureaus of institutions where the 
most authoritative information can 
be secured. In general, the plan 


will include lectures and discussions 
preceding and following visits to 
cooperative stores, warehouses, fac- 
tories, collective farms, and the like. 
The group will sail from New York 
on July 6 and will return on August 
28. 


Cooperating Agencies in the Ore- 
gon Program. With the coopera- 
tion of the Extension Division of 
the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion in Oregon a semi-correspond- 
ence study scheme has been devel- 
oped whereby individuals or groups 
may carry on a study of the curric- 
ulum wherever within a community 
a dozen or more teachers and ad- 
ministrative officers form a commit- 
tee for an intensive study of curric- 
ulum problems, following the gen- 
eral outline of the course provided 
by the Extension Division. Mem- 
bers of the State Curriculum Com- 
mission have agreed to cooperate, 
meeting periodically with these 
groups to give direction to the work 
of the local group. The Oregon 
State Teachers Association is mak- 
ing the Curriculum the central 
theme of its regional institutes. 
The State Directive Committee will 
be given an important place on the 
program of the annual convention. 








COMMITTEE SUGGESTS 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
FOR NEBRASKA 
By BEtxLE M. Ryan 
Committee on Social-Economic Goals 
and 
GALEN SAYLOR 


Director, Department of Research 
Nebraska State Teachers Association 


This suggested plan for organiz- 
ing a state program for the im- 
provement of instruction is formu- 
lated on the basis of the experience 
of other states and in conformity 
with the situation as it exists in 
Nebraska. 

It should be emphatically stated 
that the Nebraska State Teachers 
Association, as an organization, has 
no desire to direct nor to assume 
sponsorship for a state curriculum 
program. This is and should be the 
joint responsibility of all education- 
al agencies in the state cooperating 
with the local school authorities and 
headed by the State Department of 
Education. The Association does 
assure its wholehearted coopera- 
tion with other agencies in the for- 
mulation, organization, and develop- 
ment of such a program. Repre- 
senting the organized profession, 
the Association should assert an ac- 
tive leadership in the field of the 
curriculum and should stimulate in- 
terest in these problems, but it is 
not its function to direct nor spon- 
sor programs in this field. 

A suggested curriculum program 
is outlined below: 

1. Curriculum Conference. 


The 


State Superintendent should call an 
informal state curriculum confer- 
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ence to discuss such a program and 
the possibilities of undertaking it in 
Nebraska. The conference per- 
sonnel should be representative of 
all fields of education and all agen- 
cies directly concerned with educa- 
tion. 

2. Advisory Board. If the idea 
and the general plan of attack are 
favorably considered by the con- 
ference, an Advisory Board for the 
Program for the Improvement of 
Instruction shall be established. 
This board is to be appointed by the 
state superintendent and to be truly 
representative of all the educational 
interests of the state-public school 
administrators, public school teach- 
ers, county superintendents, the 
state department, the university, the 
state teachers association, the asso- 
ciation of school boards, and select- 
ed lay groups. This body is to 
serve in an advisory capacity 
throughout the program. 

3. Central State Committee. A 
Central State Committee shall be 
appointed by the state superintend- 
ent. Members may be selected from 
among the membership of the ad- 
visory board, but shall include rep- 
resentatives of rural, elementary, 
and high school fields. The state 
superintendent, or his designated 
representative, should be chairman 
of this committee. The central 
state committee shall have direct 
responsibility for the state program 
in that it shall direct and supervise 
all phases of the work. 

4. Director of Curriculum. A 
director of curriculum shall be in 
immediate charge of the program. 
He shall serve under the general 
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direction of the central state com- 
mittee, and be a member of the staff 
of the state department of educa- 
tion. However, in the first phases 
of the program a director may not 
be necessary—such duties being 
performed directly by the state cen- 
tral committee or by regular mem- 
bers of the state department staff, 
working under its direction. 

5. First Year’s Work. After the 
above organization has been per- 
fected, the first phase of the pro- 
gram shall be launched under the 
direction of the central state com- 
mittee. This work would be along 
the following general lines: 


a. Preparation of a study bulletin and 
materials for teachers in the field of 
curriculum, this bulletin to be used 
by local groups throughout the state 
during the school year 1938-39. 

. Formulation of local study groups 
and curriculum centers under local 
supervision. 

. The encouragement of work in cur- 
riculum in the summer sessions of 
the University, Normal Schools, and 
Colleges of the state in 1938. 

. Development of lay interest in the 
program. 

. Outlining and planning of succes- 
sive steps in the program. 

. Arousing general interest in any 
way possible in curriculum revision 
work. 

. Development of a curriculum labora- 
tory in the University, and in each 
college or normal as they wished 
to do so. 

. Stimulation of local faculties in 
studying and attacking local cur- 
riculum problems. 

Perfection of an organization to 
carry forward the work into its 
successive phases. 


6. Successive Years. 


Agreement 
upon basic principles, aims, and 


scope. Use of exploratory ma- 
terials, organization of production 
committees, reorganization of in- 
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struction, development by teachers 
of curriculum materials, collecting, 
and unifying teacher-prepared ma- 
terials, use of tentative courses and 
finally, revision and extension. 

Through unified participation of 
the teachers of the state in such a 
program, instruction in our class- 
rooms could be improved, vitalized 
and made challenging to all the chil- 
dren of the state. 


WEST VIRGINIA ISSUES 
NEW COURSES OF 
STUDY 


In 1935 the department of edu- 
cation published a Tentative Course 
of Study for the Elementary 
Schools of West Virginia prepared 
by committees on curriculum assist- 
ed by many teachers throughout the 
state. Since that time the same 
committees, many of the same 
teachers, and many other teachers 
have worked in revising and refor- 
mulating the ideas, the methods, 
and plans presented therein. The 
new courses of study for elementary 
schools and for secondary schools 
appearing at this time, constitute 
the second step, which is to be en- 
riched by. further study, by ex- 
perimentation, and by the applica- 
tion of present and new knowledge 
of psychology. 

A few significant departures 
from the conventional methods and 
alignment appear in the program 
for the elementary schools. Agri- 
culture and physiology and hygiene 
are included in the content of ele- 
mentary science and are thus to be 
presented. In arithmetic certain 
definite content is delayed in the 
hope that better results may be ob- 
tained. Reading, literature, and 
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language are presented as one sub- 
ject with the suggestion that they 
be correlated with other subject 
matter—an experiment that will re- 
quire conscious and understanding 
effort of teachers. The social study 
program with its opportunity for 
freedom presents a challenge to all 
teachers to give boys and girls that 
which is most needed in their daily 
life looking toward the building of 
a better citizenry. 

In secondary education the 
courses are intended to be more 
practical and more flexible than 
those in former courses of study. 
For these purposes reading becomes 
the central activity. Home eco- 
nomics for the girls and industrial 
arts for the boys are required in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; 
music and art, for the seventh and 
eighth grades; health and physical 
education, throughout the whole six 
years of the secondary school 
period ; biology is required for all 
pupils in the tenth grade; and 
mathematics, for all pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades. The 
eleventh grade English is liberal- 
ized by giving the pupils the op- 
tion of literature, journalism, or 
effective speech. Of the three years 
required for social science in a four- 
year high school, one subject only 
(American history) is specified. 
Pupils may choose the others. 

Dr. Forrest W. Stemple, chair- 
man, state curriculum committee, 
and Dr. Harry G. Wheat, educa- 
tional adviser, furnished the leader- 
ship in the development of these 
courses of study. 
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LONG-TIME PROGRAM FOR 
THE SOCIETY 

The following is a summary of a 
report, forty-three pages in length, 
prepared by the committee on a 
long-time plan, consisting of H. L. 
Caswell, chairman, Herbert Bruner, 
and Henry Harap. 


BASIC FACTORS WHICH BEAR ON 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

Social Uncertainty. Recent years 
have brought profound changes in 
American life. Problems have 
multiplied and become increasingly 
complex. The need for clarification 
and redefinition of democratic 
ideals and for the development of 
increased understanding of the vari- 
ous problems of American life must 
be given major consideration in 
curriculum improvement. 

The Nature of Living and Learn- 
ing. Older concepts of the nature 
of learning have been modified in 
significant ways. This process has 
been accelerated by the develop- 
ment in biology and psychology of 
a principle which holds that the 
individual reacts in all situations as 
a complete organism. 

The Needs of Childhood and 
Youth. At no time have curric- 
ulum workers had adequate infor- 
mation available on the nature of 
growth under the conditions prev- 
alent in a particular culture. A 
comprehensive program of curric- 
ulum development must involve the 
discovery and application of such 
information. 

The Function and Nature of 
Curriculum Making. Concepts of 
the function and nature of curric- 
ulum making have been modified 
greatly in recent years. Curric- 
ulum development has come in- 
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creasingly to be conceived as a proc- 
ess rather than a field of content in 
the usual sense. 


REVIEW OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
SOCIETY 


Extending Research Studies of 
Curriculum Problems. The Society 
has encouraged curriculum research 
by the publication of bibliographies 
and abstracts of research studies. 
The cooperative projects of the so- 
ciety have involved original research 
at many points. The Curriculum 
Journal has published a number of 
original contributions. 

Improving Courses of Study and 
Textbooks. The society has pub- 
lished an annual list of outstanding 
courses of study. The publication 
of Building America is the chief 
contribution of the society to mod- 
ern text materials. 

Encouraging Innovating Prac- 
tices. It has been the policy of the 
society to give every proposal of 
new projects a respectful hearing. 
Every book published by the society 
has dealt particularly with new pro- 
grams. These are being widely 
read and are contributing to the 
improvement of the public school. 
The annual meetings of the society 
have been devoted to the encourage- 
ment of experimentation. 

Helping to Improve the Fitness of 
Curriculum Workers. A half dozen 
cooperative projects are always in 
process in which individuals are 
called upon to bring their thinking 
and practice up-to-date. 

Providing Opportunity for De- 
velopment of Professional Friend- 
ships. The development of pro- 
fessional friendships is one of the 
most important functions of the so- 
ciety. Much improvement in edu- 
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cation develops around the relation- 
ship between persons who are mu- 
tually stimulating. 

A questionnaire was sent to mem- 
bers by means of which they could 
make available to the committee 
their evaluation of the various activi- 
ties of the society. In a large ma- 
jority of cases the largest percent- 
age of replies favored the present 
emphasis upon the respective ac- 
tivities. Short articles in the 
Journal received more favorable 
consideration than the longer ar- 
ticles. The membership desires the 
Journal to give increased emphasis 
to reports of curriculum research. 

The annual list of outstanding 
courses of study should be main- 
tained with its present or perhaps 
an increased emphasis. On the 
other hand, there appears to be some 
difference of opinion conceriing 
the value of the annual list of text- 
books. The encouragement of in- 
novating practices is generally ap- 
proved. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. The Society should provide 
periodically a comprehensive critical 
evaluation of the curriculum move- 
ment including appraisal of out- 
standing programs of curriculum 
development. The book on The 
Changing Curriculum provides an 
excellent beginning in such apprais- 
al. It should be followed every 
five years by similar appraisals. 

2. The Society should contribute 
to the interpretation of funda- 
mental social, psychological, and 
biological principles, facts, and 
techniques, as they become avail- 
able through research and general 
experience. The recently published 
volume, /ntegration, suggests an es- 
pecially effective means of con- 
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tributing to this objective. There is 

need for studies of the bearing of 
American democratic ideal and con- 
ditions of life on the curriculum. 
At an early date a problem should 
be selected for special study. 

3. The Society should engage in 
the examination and critical evalua- 
tion of fundamental hypotheses in- 
volved in the basis of curriculum 
organization and in procedures of 
curriculum development. Hy- 
potheses basic to various methods of 
defining scope and sequence, to the 
organization of course of study ma- 
terials, to the effectiveness of vari- 
ous types of participation in curric- 
ulum work, and to the value of 
various types of instructional ma- 
terials, are among those which 
should be considered. 

4. The Society should assist in 
the coordination of the activities 
of organizations which work pri- 
marily on particular phases of the 
curriculum. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that it is highly de- 
sirable for specialized workers on 
the curriculum to attack certain 
problems in common. In school 
situations, teachers in various fields, 
such as English, social studies, and 
science, are working together more 
and more closely. There is need 
for the same type of cooperation on 
the part of national groups inter- 
ested in various aspects of curric- 
ulum development. 

5. The Society should continue to 
encourage promising newer prac- 
tices and to make available accounts 
of such practices. The Society can 
do much to encourage community 
surveys in which pupils and teach- 
ers actually participate in curric- 
ulum improvement. It is hoped 
that ways will be found to increase 
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the emphasis on critical appraisal 
and evaluation. 

6. The Society should continue to 
provide information regarding the 
current development of curriculum 
materials and programs. The Cur- 
RICULUM JOURNAL should serve 
largely for the purpose of keeping 
workers informed on current pro- 
grams and current materials. 

7. The Society should be organ- 
ized so as to provide for the widest 
possible participation by members 
and distribution of responsibility. 
It appears appropriate for the So- 
ciety to consider ways and means 
of decentralizing somewhat the re- 
sponsibility and work connected 
with the organization. Curriculum 
laboratories in graduate schools of 
education might assume various re- 
sponsibilities connected with the 
work of the society. 

8. The Society should coordinate 
its publication projects. The gen- 
eral yearbooks on the curriculum 
should be made a basis for project- 
ing a related program of three sup- 
plementary types of studies. The 
first type should undertake to in- 
terpret fundamental principles and 
facts arising in fields such as psy- 
chology, sociology, and biology. 
The second type should seek to 
evaluate fundamental hypotheses 
upon which curriculum organization 
and procedures rest. The third 
type should present descriptive and 
analytical accounts of outstanding 
newer practice in curriculum devel- 
opment. Studies should not be 


projected in terms of administrative 
divisions of the school, such as ele- 
mentary and secondary, or in terms 
of regional differences, such as 
rural and urban. 
























































CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 


The basic criticism advanced by 
the reviewer of my study of the 
adult education needs of Carolina 
cotton mill workers appears to be 
an objection to the procedure used 
in gathering data for the picture of 
mill life. Obviously, if you are 
dealing with a highly controversial 
topic, there will be many differences 
of opinion. An attempt to synthe- 
size all of these into one opinion 
which would be the “truth” about 
the mills would be an impossible 
task. Such a plan of procedure 
was considered at the beginning of 
the study and rejected. 

The reviewer claims that the plan 
followed in the dissertation results 
in confusion and selects the dis- 
cussion of child labor as an exam- 
ple. She asks, “Is there child labor 
in the Carolina cotton mills or is 
there not?” In the second para- 
graph of the section on “Child 
Labor” two authorities are cited 
and statistics are quoted to show 
“that child labor is not a problem in 
the Southern cotton mill.” (p. 66.) 
The working of young people is 
treated in another section entitled, 
“Social Legislation.” (p. 71.) 
While the state law permits young 
people between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age to work, studies 
show that in South Carolina in 
1927 laborers under sixteen years 
of age numbered less than one-half 
of one per cent. (p. 66.) This po- 
sition is further documented by the 
statement that “generally the plants 
have not reemployed child labor” in 
the section on “The New Deal.” 
(p. 79.) Since child labor is not a 
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problem in Carolina mill villages, it 
naturally does not appear as a 
shortage. 

The reviewer makes many ex- 
treme statements which have no 
foundation in the study. Nowhere 
in the thesis is there any attempt 
to “prove that the village system 
is no good.” Many improvements 
in the situation, which the reviewer 
says “seem impossible under the 
conditions described,” are being 
carried out in Greenville, South 
Carolina, at the present time. And 
the plan for introducing an adult 
program in a mill community must 
have some merit else it would not 
have served as the means of inter- 
esting a large foundation in grant- 
ing $80,000 for a community de- 
velopment program in Greenville 
County. 

As a result of careless reading, 
the reviewer missed the admitted 
biases (p. 1) and the explanation 
of the relationship between the 
shortages and the plan (p. 108). 
Detailed information regarding the 
interviews and the questionnaires, 
which the reviewer says were 
“never explained,” is given on page 
2. Not to recognize that the mills 
have contributed certain values is 
to disregard historical fact. 

RatpH M. Lyon 
Furman University 


To the Editor: 
The “News” study unit of Build- 


ing America brought contrary 
opinions from two important pub- 
lications of newsmen. Editor and 
Publisher (organ of newspaper 
publishers), December 4, 1937, 
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headed an editorial “Not Quite Ob- 
jective.” But the Guild Reporter 
(organ of Newspaper Guild), De- 
cember 13, entitled its article, 
“Journalism Close-Up-Study Maga- 
zine Shows Us As We Are.” 

Time, January 3, 1938, on its edu- 
cational page, carried a one-and-a- 
half column story on Building 
America. Said Time, “In United 
States classrooms, textbooks are 
anywhere from one to twenty years 
behind the times. Gratified were 
many secondary educators, there- 
fore, when last spring an able 
pamphlet on Steel, vivid in text 
and photographs was rushed to 
students almost at the hour when 
United States Steel historically 
signed a labor contract with C. I. 
O.” Editor Mendenhall’s photograph 
was underscored with the Time-ish, 
“His stuff is fresh.” 

The Time article brought in more 
than 150 letters of inquiry—from 
educators, parents, libraries, manu- 
facturers all over America. Among 
them was one from a Texas rancher 
who flattered the Editor with, “I 
was first attracted by wonderful 
picture of yourself in Time, show- 
ing a strong will and great deter- 
mination.” 

While taking all the foregoing 
for careful study, Building Ameri- 
ca’s Editor is trying to keep his hat 
on. He is also advising the Edi- 
torial Board and the Society for 
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Curriculum Study to do likewise, 
for their baby is growing up and 
is getting many comments from 
admirers and not-quite-admirers. 
James E, MENDENHALL 
Editor, Building America 


To the Editor: 

I am not casting a vote for new 
members of the executive commit- 
tee since the names of those for 
whom I would like to vote do not 
appear on your official ballot. 
Which way democracy? 

L.. W. U. 


In order to remove any misunderstand- 
ing concerning the ballot used for elect- 
ing members of the Executive Committee, 
the following steps which led to the new 
procedure are reviewed: 

The amendment was proposed by the 
Executive Committee in February, 1937; 
it was submitted to the members and was 
approved by a vote of two hundred sixty- 
eight to eight. The result was announced 
on page 182 of the May, 1937, number of 
the CURRICULUM JOURNAL, The amend- 
ed section provided for the appointment of 
a nominating committee of three mem- 
bers, who draw up a ballot of about fifty 
candidates, which is submitted by mail to 
all members of the society. 

On page 333 of the December, 1937, 
number of the CurRICULUM JOURNAL 
the names of the members of the nomi- 
nating committee were announced, and 
the members were invited to submit the 
names of candidates to this committee. 

According to the original plan, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee could 
have been elected by as few as ten votes. 

H. H. 
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WEIDMAN, E. SyLvester. Prob- 
lems of Character Education in 
Secondary Schools. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh, 1937. 
Doctor’s dissertation. Unpub- 
lished. 

The practical schoolman must of 
necessity deal with problems of 
character education. They cannot 
be avoided whether they occur in 
the classroom, on the school ground, 
or in out-of-school behavior. Thus 
far, however, curriculum workers 
have given comparatively little as- 
sistance in the handling of these 
problems. The present study is a 
survey of the problems of character 
education with a view to determin- 
ing the emphasis given them by 
writers of character education 


courses of study for high schools. 


More specifically an attempt is 
made to determine the frequency 
of mention of character education 
problems in courses of study, the 
frequency of occurrence of such 
problems in actual schoolwork, 
and the treatment of them by ad- 
ministrators. 

When these three sets of facts 
were obtained a comparison of 
them led to some very interesting 
observations. It was seen, for ex- 
ample, that only in few cases do 
writers of courses of study in char- 
acter education emphasize the prob- 
lems which occur most frequently 
in schools. Self-control, for ex- 
ample, is placed second in rank by 
course of study writers, but in 
schools its actual occurrence is very 
infrequent. At the other extreme 
is dawdling which is ranked lowest 
as to frequency of mention in 


courses of study, but it is among 
the problems occurring most often 
in school. 

When the facts regarding fre- 
quency of mention of character 
problems in courses of study were 
compared to those relating to the 
problems receiving the attention of 
administrators, the results were 
equally illuminating. Honesty and 
courage which were ranked fifth 
in courses of study were rated 77 
and 80, respectively, by administra- 
tors; and tardiness which was 
lowest in courses of study claimed 
first place in the attention of the 
administrators. 

Among the problems of character 
education which most often occur 
in the schools are those concerned 
with adaptability, neatness, indus- 
triousness, and fortitude. The last 
two of these are also rated high in 
courses of study. As one would 
ordinarily expect, a relatively large 
number of problems which occur 
most often in school also claim a 
high place in the attention of ad- 
ministrators. It is interesting to 
note that some of the problems oc- 
curring least frequently in the 
schools are those that involve sex- 
preoccupation, heterosexual ac- 
tivity, gambling, and reverence. 

While the study brings to our 
attention the failure of the courses 
of study in character education to 
treat adequately the actual prob- 
lems that arise in school, its weak- 
ness lies in the fact that the fre- 
quency technique does not disclose 
the relative importance of the prob- 
lems of character education. 

a. ©. &. 
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Davis, GEorGE E. The Prevalence 
of Hobbies and Their Education- 
al Significance. Iowa City: State 
University of Iowa. 1937. Doc- 
tor’s dissertation. Unpublished. 
This investigation is an inquiry 

into the general status of hobby 

interests and their relation to the 
school program. 

A review of the literature on this 
subject shows that the question of 
hobbies, or of leisure-time interests 
that assume hobby proportions, is 
one of importance. Previous re- 
search, though largely in the field 
of leisure-time interests, wherever 
it relates to hobbies indicates the 
significance of the question. The 
main body of this thesis deals with 
the responses of two thousand one 
hundred and six hobbyists of high 
school age to a questionnaire relat- 
ing to hobby interests. The major 
questions included in the investi- 
gation have to do with the number 
and nature of hobbies, the relation 
of intelligence to hobby interests, 
the encouragement of hobbyists in 
the pursuit of their hobbies, and 
the benefits derived from the pur- 
suit of hobby interests. 

The analysis of the data shows 
that hobby interests cover a wide 
range, and that practically all high 
school pupils have one or more 
hobbies. Individuals with high 
I. Q.’s tend to have a greater num- 
ber of hobby interests than those 
with lower I. Q.’s. The duration 
of hobby interests is, however, 
about the same, regardless of in- 
telligence. The data show that 
curricular activities, especially phys- 
ical education, English, history, 
and literature, serve as a very 


definite stimulus to hobby inter- 
The data also show that ex- 


ests. 
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tracurricular activities are less sig- 
nificant in contributing to hobby 
interests than is commonly thought 
to be true. The school does not 
play the most significant role in the 
encouragement of hobby interests. 
The home, represented by the 
father and the mother, exerts the 
strongest influence in the encour- 
agement of hobbies. Close to this 
in importance is the influence on 
the hobbyist exerted by associates 
of the same age. In the light of the 
objectives of secondary education, 
the data show that the benefits de- 
rived from hobbies are significant. 
J. E. D. 


ANSELM, GEoRGE. Concepts of 
Negligence in Certain Types of 
Highway Accident Situations. 
Iowa City: State University of 
Iowa. 1937. Doctor’s disserta- 
tion. Unpublished. 

The problem set for this study 
was an investigation of the par- 
ticular traits and attitudes which 
lead children and drivers of adoles- 
cent years into situations of peril in 
highway traffic. This survey was 
conducted in the hope of discover- 
ing specific materials of instruc- 
tion which might serve to strength- 
en a school program aiming at the 
development of a strong sense of 
civic and moral responsibility in 
those who make use of traffic lanes 
as drivers, cyclists, and pedestrians. 

The study began with an attempt 
to isolate the most frequently oc- 
curring and socially crucial child 
accident situations. This was ac- 
complished through the examina- 
tion of official reports of the motor 
vehicle divisions of numerous states 
and municipalities, and by an anal- 
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ysis of more than seven hundred 
individual descriptions of traffic 
accidents involving children, as 
found in the police reports, news- 
paper accounts, and _ coroners’ 
records of several representative 
midwestern communities, and in the 
reports of supreme court cases from 
various states of the Union. On 
the basis of the information pro- 
duced by these analyses, eighteen 
specific situations were selected to 
represent the circumstances and 
conditions most frequently asso- 
ciated with collisions between motor 
cars and children. 

These eighteen situations were 
arranged into test forms designed 
to yield information concerning 
adolescent ideas of the civic and 
moral obligations which modern 
highway conditions impose upon all 
citizens. The tests were adminis- 
tered to over 5,700 members of the 
eighth and twelfth grades in nine- 
teen representative towns and cities 
of Iowa and Illinois, ranging in 
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population from 3,000 to more than 
100,000. Criteria for estimating 
the quality of pupils’ responses were 
sought in court opinions bearing 
upon the circumstances of each 
situation employed in the test. 

The outcomes of the study reveal 
serious deficiencies and shortcom- 
ings in the attitudes of a consider- 
able proportion of pupils on both 
grade levels toward the standards 
of conduct set by the courts. From 
one-tenth to well over a half of 
both groups showed an urgent need 
for instructional specifics applying 
to the safe use of common traffic 
facilities. Each of the situations 
used in the study was found to rep- 
resent a class of accident conditions 
of basic importance to the instruc- 
tional program. An extensive an- 
alysis of responses suggested the 
special emphases needed in the 
teaching and learning procedures 
for various classes and groups of 
pupils. 

J. E. D. 


“— 














MAYHEW, KATHERINE CAMP AND 
Epwarps, ANNA Camp. The 
Dewey School. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century Company. 1936. 
489 p. 

John Dewey, as philosopher and 
educator, has exerted during the 
last three decades a profound in- 
fluence on the character and prac- 
tices of the schools, not only in the 
United States but also in many of 
the countries of the world. No 
doubt the principles of his philoso- 
phy and his theories of education 
are the outgrowth of his study of 
philosophy, his experience as a 
teacher in a secondary school and 
in rural school, his long service as 
a professor of philosophy and 
psychology at various universities, 
and his desire to provide a satis- 
factory type of education for his 
own children. Dewey, somewhat 
unlike many proponents of a pro- 
fessed educational creed, was es- 
pecially anxious to test the validity 
of his proposed theories in an edu- 
cational laboratory just as the pro- 
fessor of physics or chemistry tests 
the significance of proposed hy- 
potheses in the physical and chemi- 
cal laboratories. Dewey’s opportu- 
nity for testing the workability and 
worth-whileness of his educational 
theories came with the establish- 
ment of the Laboratory School at 
the University of Chicago in 1896. 

The volume under consideration 
represents an attempt of Katherine 
Camp Mayhew, vice-principal and 
head of the science department of 
the school and in charge of its de- 
veloping curriculum, and Anna 


Camp Edwards, a teacher of his- 
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tory in the early experimental 
period and later a special tutor fol- 
lowing through at an older age- 
level the work of all other depart- 
ments, to describe the activities of 
the school and to expound the un- 
derlying educational theories. It is 
especially appropriate that these two 
teachers, in consultation with Dr. 
Dewey himself concerning the plan 
and development of the book, 
should undertake this task. 

The book itself is divided into 
four parts: Historical Development 
and Organization, The Curriculum- 
Social Occupations, Educational 
Use of Scientific Method, and Per- 
sonnel - Organization - Evaluation. 
The appendices contain two chapters 
which could not be included in the 
main body of the book and a list of 
teachers and assistants in the lab- 
oratory schools. The first of these 
chapters, written by Mrs. Edwards, 
is entitled, The Evolution of Mr. 
Dewey’s Principles of Education; 
the second chapter, by Dr. Dewey 
himself, The Theory of the Chicago 
Experiment. 

The story of the struggles and 
development of the activities of this 
school are simply and interestingly 
related. Its early life in a private 
dwelling with sixteen pupils and 
two teachers, its relationships with 
the Francis Parker School, the 
statement of the ideals of the 
School of Education presented at 
the first meeting of the parents of 
four schools which had joined 
forces to become the School of 
Education, were especially inter- 
esting to the reviewer. This state- 
ment, delivered as a speech in 1903, 
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contained most of the principles 
now emphasized by the current pro- 
ponents of so-called progressive 
education. 

As one reads the book and recalls 
the nature of educational practices 
and methods prevailing at the time 
of the establishment of the experi- 
mental school, he marvels at the 
courage of those undertaking the 
experiment. The experimental 
school, instead of looking to sub- 
ject matter and memory training, 
emphasized growth of the child. It 
may be said that the theme of edu- 
cation as emphasized was the child’s 
growth in his adjustment to his en- 
vironment. This experimental 
school, in modern parlance, was 
both “child-centered” and “com- 


munity-centered.” Indeed, it might 
well be said to be “adult-centered” 
for the task of the teacher in guid- 


ing and stimulating the child to ever 
higher levels of activity was defi- 
nitely recognized. The idea of dis- 
covery, planning, experimenting, 
evaluation, sharing, cooperating, 
and self-control were continually 
stressed. 

As one gleans from the book 
statements dealing with such cur- 
rent topics as children’s needs, so- 
cial needs, the relation of the school 
to the community, parent-teacher’s 
associations, public relationship of 
the school, freedom of the teacher, 
freedom of the pupils, the function 
of subject matter, the integration of 
subject matter, the development of 
meaningful experience, excursions, 
school marks and methods of meas- 
urement, projects and units of in- 
struction, training for thinking and 
the use of scientific method, se- 
quence of subjects, the daily 
schedule, and child growth or ma- 
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turity, he is impressed by the strik- 
ing resemblance of the position set 
forth by Dewey and the instructors 
in this school some thirty years ago 
to that of the current protagonists 
of progressive education. Three 
possible explanations are offered by 
the reviewer for this great similar- 
ity of theories: (1) The present 
day pronouncements may represent 
the acceptance of the theories de- 
veloped and formulated so well 
some thirty years ago. The lag be- 
tween discovery and general accept- 
ance is at present widely recog- 
nized in social affairs. (2) Current 
educational thinkers may be exam- 
ining educational theories and prac- 
tices and be rediscovering the prin- 
ciples so well formulated by those 
connected with this school. (3) 
The authors, in looking back at the 
activities of the school some thirty 
years ago, may have viewed them 
through the eyes of modern educa- 
tion. Even though the accounts 
are based largely upon books, 
printed addresses and documentary 
evidence, the interpretations can 
easily be colored by the development 
of the last thirty years. 

It is possible that all three ex- 
planations may have exerted some 
influence on the statements of the 
book, but the value of the book as 
an educational treatise is not de- 
stroyed. It represents one of the 
best available expositions on the 
principles of progressive education. 
It is an excellent illustration of the 
principle of integration of instruc- 
tion and the emergence of subject 
matter from the activities of the 
children. The book contains much 
of value to the specialist in educa- 
tional theory, to those responsible 
for the curriculum construction, 
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and to supervisors and classroom 
teachers. 

CLIFFORD Woopy 
University of Michigan 


Burr, SAMUEL ENGLE. A School 
in Transition. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House. 
1937. 210 p. $2.80. 

The reviewer is of the opinion 
that the most vital educational tran- 
sition in Glendale, Ohio, the one 
which brought the board of edu- 
cation to the point of choosing Mr. 
Burr as superintendent to develop 
an “activity” program, must have 
taken place before the period with 
which this book is concerned. The 
story itself, covering the years from 
September, 1930, to July, 1933, 
leaves one curious to know what 
took place before and what has 
happened since. 

The book is a case study, a direct 
and clear-cut analysis of the intro- 
duction and progress of the “ac- 
tivity” program in the Congress 
Avenue Public School, an elemen- 
tary-junior-senior high school of 
Glendale, a residential suburb of 
Cincinnati and is a publication with 
minor changes of a doctor’s disser- 
tation accepted in May, 1936, by the 
University of Cincinnati. One of 
the principal values of the volume 
lies in the easily grasped picture it 
gives of a school’s relation to its 
community. The community was 
small enough, 2,360, that all edu- 
cational participants, children, 
teachers, superintendent, parents, 
taxpayers, county officials may be 
seen as a part of the whole develop- 
ment. 

There is an “unsugared” discus- 
sion of problems which is refresh- 
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ing although this very quality may 
make misquotation of meaning pos- 
sible. The necessity for coopera- 
tive action on the part of all the 
school staff comes constantly to the 
fore, although the author does say 
that even the adverse criticisms of 
the staff were welcomed and uti- 
lized. Although major changes 
were made in the lower elementary 
school, the discussion includes the 
effects on junior and senior high 
school practices so that the total 
educational system is kept constant- 
ly in mind. Emphasis throughout 
is placed on the individuality of dif- 
ferent communities and the impor- 
tance of adapting each program to 
local conditions. 

The program described and its 
evaluation is typically of the period 
given, i.e., 1930 to 1933, with the 
“units” which developed mentioned, 
and with the results of the program 
measured in standardized test 
scores. However, the author has 
supported many of his statements 
with references to studies completed 
since that period so that the dis- 
cussion suggests many recent prac- 
tices and points of view not actually 
illustrated by the data included. 
The years in Glendale apparently 
covered a period of educational 
transition for the author as well 
as the school. 

CLAIRE T. ZYVE 
New York University 


SCHWARZ, JOHN. Social Study in 
the Elementary School. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938, 
215 p. 

That there definitely was a need 
for a book in the field of the social 
studies in the elementary school, 
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no one can deny. However, if I 
said that Schwarz said the things 
he did in his book, it is probably 
equally true that no one would be- 
lieve me. So I am going to pre- 
sent direct quotations which seem 
to me to be much more expressive 
than anything I could say. 

There is much which could be 
quoted but his stand on the curric- 
ulum is representative. “It will 
have been guessed, therefore, that 
the object in writing this book is 
to give the teacher some guidance 
through the apparent maze of con- 
fusion.” (p. viii.) So here is some- 
thing that he suggests they might 
teach. “In the first group of 
grades, one to three, the teacher 
will, of course, utilize the celebra- 
tion of special days: Labor Day, 
Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, the birthdays of Wash- 


ington, Lincoln, and Lowell, and 
so on throughout the entire list.” 
(p. 101.) “A second source of ma- 
terial may be found in Bible hero 
stories.” (p. 101.) “A third type 
of material is found in the myths 
and legends of Greece.” “Indian 
stories furnish another source of 
material for this group of grades.” 
(p. 103.) 

“Instead of listing material for 
grades four, five, and six, as a 
group, it seems wise to use only 
grades four and five, since one 
can make a distinct difference in 
the sixth.” (p. 103.) “The Roman 
myth and legend may be used in a 
fashion similar to that already illus- 
trated by the Greek. Chronologi- 
cally, the Roman material comes 
after the Greek, and, of course, is 
a little more complex.” (p. 103.) 
“Indian stories again may furnish 
material for these grades. Not the 
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same stories as before, of course, but 
material showing the more complex 
phases.” (p. 104.) “There is a 
third source of material available in 
pioneer stories.” (p. 104.) 

“Material for the sixth grade 
may be found in _ biographical 
stories of men in the later days as 
well as of those who lived in an 
earlier day on the frontier.” “Here, 
too, the use of a textbook in or- 
ganized history will come for the 
first time. And, for the first time, 
we are attempting a systematic 
chronological development of the 
history of our country.” (p. 106.) 
“Tt is proper to seek our European 
beginnings, to study community life 
there, and to’ pass from community 
to state. We shall need such ma- 
terial to understand, for example, 
the attempt to fasten feudalism on 
America when Maryland was set- 
tled. The teacher will see other 
reasons and other connections.” 
(p. 106.) 

“For the remaining grades, seven 
and eight, the type of material is 
that given in the best textbooks.” 
(p. 107.) “The text in history 
might well be made the basis of the 
work. This is especially true for 
the seventh grade.” (p. 107.) “In 
the eighth grade, different topics in 
civics will be stressed, but here the 
opportunity is still at hand to use 
in connection with history.” (p. 
108.) 

Finally in his list of activities at 
the end of the chapter he suggests 
as a thing the student might do. 
“(1) From an examination of some 
modern course of study show that 
the psychological factors have been 
given due consideration in its con- 
struction. (2) Using some modern 
text, show how it compares with 
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the suggestions made in this chap- 
ter.” (p. 110.) It would have 
been very appropriate for the 
author to have acted upon his sug- 
gestion for certainly there is no 
evidence in the previously quoted 
material that he is at all familiar 
with the modern trends in social 
studies courses. 

His footnotes to material appear- 
ing since 1930 are overbalanced 
from the standpoint of number by 
his references to material appear- 
ing before 1914. The median date 
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of his reference is 1923. There is 
a chapter devoted to the making of 
the old-fashioned list plan but no 
discussion of writing the unit of 
work. 

It is too bad that 1938 should see 
the publication of a book in this 
field which shows so little familiar- 
ity with the problems which are 
facing the social studies in the ele- 
mentary school. 

J. Murray LEE 
University of Wisconsin 
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